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MEMOIR OF 
JEREMIAR HOLMES WIFFEN, ESQ. 
(With a Portrait.) 
Amonost the various proofs of.im- 


provement in the taste and manners | 


of the times in which we live, that 
cannot fail to strike every attentive 
observer, the encou it afforded 
to polite literature, of late years, by 
the Society of Friends, is by ne means 
the least remarkable. Half a centary 
ago, and poor John Scott, of Amwell, 
was severely lectured, and half un- 
christianized, by the strict sect to 
which he belonged, for devoting the 
leisure afforded him by an indepen- 
dent fortune, to the heathenish service 
of the Muses; yet now we -have at 
least two poets of considerable talent, 
who mingle in the very first of our 


literary circles, in the plain habili- v4 


ments of the Quaker, unreproved and 
uncondemned by the religious com- 
manity to which they belong. We 


allude to Bernard Barton, and the | 
subject of the present brief notice, of | i 


whom it is no disparagement to his 
friend and brother poet to say, that 
he is incomparably the best scholar 
and most elegant genius which that 
community has hitherto x 

He was born on. the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1792, at Woburn, in Bedford- 
shire, of parents, both of whom were 
members of this highly respectable 
sect of Christians. Taught to read 
by a most excellent mother, still liv- 
ing, as soon as he could speak,—from 
his earliest years he was seldom with- 
out a book about him; and his first 
attachments were poetical,—for, no 
sooner could he form letters and 
words, than he was continually writ- 
ing out verses, Mallett’s, pathetic 
ballad of Edwin and Emma making 
the earliest and deepest impression 
on his mind. At seven years of age 
he was sent to a school at Hitchin, 
in Hertfordshire, conducted by Mr. G. 
Blaxland, a member of the Society of 
Friends; and, at the expiration of 
two years, was removed to Ackworth 
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terest, the tales w 
the stretch, he was in the habit of re- 
lating to them; inventing, as he went 
along, the characters, incidents, plot, 
and catastrophe, and embellishing his 


» for hours on 


narrative of the 8, the pa- 
thetic, and the hu 8, (for of ge- 
nuine humour he has no inconsider- 
able share, though displayed but to 
his friends,) with all the charms of 
language which he could bring to his 
assistance. 

Whilst at Ackworth, he also learnt 
the art of engraving on wood, and 
executed several series of cuts for the 
booksellers 6& Pontefract and Leeds. 

The love of ry and reading, gra- 
dually settled down into a passion; 
and when it became necessary for 
him, at the usual period, to chuse his 
occupation in life, he fixed upon that 
of tuition, as affording the best op- 
portunities for a continued applica- 
tion to his fayourite literary pursuits. 
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Immediately on leaving school, which 
he did between the age of thirteen and 
fourteen, he was accordingly appren- 
ticed to Mr. Isaac Payne, a member of 
the Society of Friends, at the head of 
a highly respectable academy at Ep- 
ping, in Essex, who engaged to in- 
struct him in Latin and French, with 
neither of which languages Had his 
education, according to the strict and 
anti-classical notions of the religious 
persuasion to which he belonged, 
permitted him to form an acquaint- 
ance. For the acquisition of these, he 
soon found, however, that he must 
depend altogether upon his own exer- 
tions, and he accordingly applied him- 
self to them with such unremitted as- 
siduity, that he anxiously devoted to 
their pursuits every moment of leisure 
which he could command during the 
day, with the greater portion of the 
night; and by such exertions was 
soon able to read the Latin classics, 
and found no difficulty in mastering 
any of the French authors. He then 
applied with similar assiduity to the 
Greek, and succeeded so well, that, 
though self-taught, he translated, at 
the of fifteen, with great spirit, 
the admirable ode of Sappho, known 
to most of our readers by Philips’s 
translation, beginning with “‘ Blest as 
the immortal gods is he.” 

In the midst of this extraordinary 
devotion to the acquisition of lan- 
guages, without the assistance of any 
living teacher, he found time to cul- 
tivate his poetical taste; and many 

roductions of this period of his life, 
indicative of the excellency to which 
he has since attained in his favourite 
art, are stillin the possession of the 
friends and companions of his youth- 
ful days, with one of the earliest and 
most intimate of whom, long since 
diverted from the charms of poetry 
to the turmeils of the bar, he, even at 
this age, maintained a very voluminous 
correspondence on the subjects of 
poetry and criticism; many of their 
letters written in hours stolen from 
the slumbers of the night, filling ten 
or a dozen closely written sheets. 

These, however, were bright spots 
in a cheerless and a lonely destiny ; 
for, at Epping, be was any thing but 
happy ; and, far from‘his friends, shut 
out from all sympathy, and often from 
common kindness, he was thrown up- 
on his own resources, upon retirement, 
and the solaces of religion, for com- 





fort. His Aspley Wood, the principal 
in his first volume of published poems, 
imbodies, indeed, much of the feeling 
which he at this period indulged, fly- 
ing for refuge from the disappoint- 
ment of his fondest expectations, to 
the vast forest there, and nourishing 
in its deepest recesses, the melan- 
choly tone of mind which so often 
tends to form the poetical enthusiast. 

With such feelings, it was with joy © 
that he’returned home to his native 
scenes and beloved family on the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, in 
1822, in the summer of which year he 
established, in his mother’s house, a 
boarding-school, in the conduct of 
which, although but between nineteen 
and twenty years of age, he met with 
great encouragement, and gave uni- 
versal satisfaction.—It was about the 
period of his coming of age, that he 
first ventured, as an author, be- 
yond the pages of the magazines, in 
which his occasional pieces had for 
some years made their appearance; 
publishing, in 1813, in conjunction with 
the Rev. Thomas (now Dr.) Rafiles, 
of Liverpool, and James Baldwin 
Brown, Esq. then a student of the 
Inner Temple, of which society he 
has for several years been a barris- 
ter, a small volume, under the title of 
“Poems by Three Friends.” To 
these amusements of the leisure hours 
of himself and friends, in their earlier 
years, was prefixed a poetical dedi- 
cation to the author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, the production of Mr. Wif- 
fen’s pen, and the means of intro- 
ducing him to a personal acquaintance 
with a poet, whose master-piece had 
principally contributed to form and 
to cherish his own taste. With the 
kindness which distinguishes him, 
Mr. Campbell received this volume 
as the precursor of far better things 
to come; an expectation which the 
very different pursuits of some. of 
its authors will perhaps render abor- 
tive, in as far as they are concerned, 
but which, in the instance before us, 
has been most abundantly realized. 
The approbation of such a man, add- 
ed to the very favourable notice of 
the work by most of the periodical 
critics, excited in him a strong de- 
sire for the attainment of greater ex- 
cellence in the art; but it was not 
until the year 1819 that he printed a 
volume of poems, called ‘‘ Aonian 
Hours,” of which the principal piece, 
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entitled “ Aspley Wood,” (the de- 
lightful scenery of his boyish days, in 
the immediate vicinity of Woburn,) 
was composed in the course of a few 
weeks, in hours stolen from sleep, and 
the very few moments of leisure which 
could be snatched from the laborious 
work of tuition. Independent of the 
beauty of its descriptive scenery, and 
its general merit, which is consider- 
able, this poem possesses the peculiar 
interest of developing a characteristic 
train of thought, and growth of taste 
and feeling, in the author, bearing a 
very close resemblance to the educa- 
tion of Beattie’s fictitious Minstrel. 
Here, however, it was real, and drawn 
from life, whilst a striking episode, 
interwoven with the poem, is suppos- 
ed to have reference to a singular and 
inauspicious event, which long tinged 
with the deep shade of melancholy 
the early life of the poet, whose habits 
and character at that period his friends 
will readily recognize in the following 
beautifal stanzas :— 

“ A yoath—he rarely mingled with the rest, 
His chosen friend was solitade, awe? 
Valleys, and woods, and waters, he was lest ; 
To him, earth, heaven, and ocean found a 

tongue 
And told their mysteries—to them he clung, 
Like a vine’s tendril, till his spirit grew 
Shy, silent, and reflective, and so hun 
On what was wild, and wonderfal, new, 

Till it seemed coloured all, with their en- 

chanting hue. 


« With this severe reservedness of mien’ 
Was mixt a fervid and a gentle mood, 
Which ever seemed to shun, yet charmed if 

seen. 
By him the mossy rock, the wave, the wood, 
Were peopled witb affections,them he wooed 
In every season ;*in the summer wind, 
And snows of winter, it was joy to brood 
On nature’s volume, where the Almighty 


Min 
Pictures his awfal face, magnificently kind.” 


The reception of Aonian Hours was 
favourable, and abundantly sufficient 
to encourage its author in the cultiva- 
tion of his favourite pursuit, to ascer- 
tain the chance of his success in which, 
was his chief inducement in submit- 
ting it to the ordeal of public appro- 
bation. An elegant tribute, towards 
the close of the principal poem, to the 
acknowledged merits of ‘‘ The Plea- 
sures of Memory,” was also the means 
of introducing him to Mr. Rogers, who 
has since evinced a most lively and 
uniform interest in its author’s po- 
etical and literary career. ‘‘ Aspley 


Wood” was not, however, the first pro 








duction of his muse, of any consider- 
able length, as he had previously com- 
posed “The Death of Mungo Park,” 
a very finished piece, but having of- 
fered in vain to one or two of the prin- 
cipal booksellers, this first poem of an 
unknown author, it was thrown aside 
for several years, until it found its 
way into the pages of The Investiga- 
tor, a work edited by his former col- 
leagues, Drs. Raffles and Brown, and 
their very early friend, Dr. Collyer. 

In the year following the appear- 
ance of Aonian Hours, Mr. Wiffen 
printed a second and a larger volume, 
entitled “‘ Julia Alpinula, and other 
Poems,” in which may easily be traced 
his high admiration of the poetical ta- 
lents of a noble lord lately deceased, 
the two principal tales in the col- 
lection, as well as several of its minor 
poems, being evidently Byronic, and 
ranking amongst the very best of the 
imitations of the highly gifted founder 
of that extraordinary school. It were 
needless, however, to add, that by a 
writer of Mr. Wiffen’s high moral 
character, and strictly religious edu- 
cation, the imitation is altogether con- 
fined to his style, as the morality of 
Lord Byron’s poetry had to him every 
thing the opposite of a charm. 

But it was previousto this periodthat 
he had conceived the idea, to the suc- 
cessful execution of which he will main- 
ly be indebted for bis poetical immorta- 
lity,—the translating anew the Jerusa- 
lem Delivered of Tasso, in the Spen- 
serean stanza, which he very correctly 
thought the best adapted to the ro- 
mantic character of his great original. 
Yet well knowing how far the influ- 
ence of a name extends, he was laud- 
ably solicitous, by the poems already 
noticed, to prepare the public mind 
for receiving with some respeet the 
translation which he contemplated, as 
to none but a poet would the ecapabi- 
lity be allowed, of transfusing the 
true spirit of a poet from one lan- 
guage to another. Undeterred by the 
length and difficulty of his undertak- 
ing, and animated perhaps by the se- 
cret, though delightful consciousness 
of having found a fit subject for the 
exercise of powers, which, though not 
suffered to lie dormant, had never 
been called into full exertion, he set 
himself seriously to his task,—begin- 
ning Italian, and the translation of the 
greatest of the Italian poets, together, 
much in the manner which Sir William 
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Jones is said to have adopted in ac- 
uiring languages. Soon becoming 
amiliar with his author, when he had 

translated the first five cantos of his 

immortal epic, he resolved to publish 

a specimen of his labours, that he 

might ascertain the probable chance 

of success on their completion. This 

he accordingly did in the year 1821, 

prudently selecting the fourth canto for 

the purpose, and accompanying it by 

a prefatory dissertation, alike distin- 

guished by the judiciousness and libe- 

rality of its remarks on existing trans- 
lations. The reception which this 
specimen met with was by no means 
equivocal. It was noticed in the most 
flattering terms, both by our own and 
foreignjournals, Hoole had long sunk 
into contempt, and the recent version 
of Mr. Hunt is rather verse than po- 
etry ; whilst Fairfax, although the dis- 
sertation jast alluded to gave him full 
credit for his versification, his frequent 

tical beauties, and fine oid spirit, 
is fraught with the grossest absurdi- 
ties, and abounds with passages not 
only in the worst taste, but at utter 
variance with the characteristic spirit 
of Tasso. Mr. Wiffen’s promised 
translation was therefore hailed by 
the best judges as likely to supply, 
with credit to himself and to his coun- 
try, this deficiency in our literature ; 
and he was urged by Lord John Rus- 
sell, the late Richard Payne Knight, 

Moore, Rogers, Roscoe, Sign. Ugolo 

Foscolo, the celebrated author of the 

patriotic letters of Jacopo Ortis, and 

other eminent literary characters, by 
all means to complete his version of 
this splendid poem, To this resist- 
less recommendation was speedily 
added a fresh inducement, in the invi- 
tation which, in the summer of 1820, 
he received from his grace the Duke 
of Bedford, (whose younger sons he 
had for some time attended, for the 
purpose of tuition during their vaca- 
tions,) to take up his residence at Wo- 
burn Abbey, in the character of his 
librarian, and occasional amanuensis ; 
and, as no one had ever filled a similar 
situation in the family, it is reason- 
able to conclude that his grace, in 
his encouragement of rising merit, 
was laadably anxious, by this ap- 
pointment, to give a young man, 
born, and residing, for the most part 
of his life, upon his large estate, 
greater facilities than he could other- 
wise enjoy for the completion of his 
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important project. The offer thas li- 
berally made was readily accepted, as 
Mr. Witlen gladly availed himself of 
the prospect of literary leisure in the 
family of a nobleman, to the political 
principles of whose illustrious house 
he was warmly and decidedly attach- 
ed. At his first interview with the 
Duke, he was informed that he was 
exempted from all but the common 
atiention en to keep the library 
in order, was at full liberty to de- 
vote the remainder of his time to his 
own literary pursuits.: 

In order to evince his grateful sense 
of the attention shewn to him by the 
head of the house of Russell, our poet 
determined to translate, and dedicate 
to his grace, some author of celebrity, 
and his choice fixed upon Garcilaso, 
as a novelty in our language, in which 
we had not before a perfect transla- 
tion of any Spanish poet. He accord- 
ingly commenced the study of the lan- 
guage and his translation together, as 
he had done with the Italian, and 
completed, in time for publication in 
the winter of 1822, a version of a poet 
little known in England, which tended 
very greatly to increase his reputation 
both as a scholar anda poet. A copy 
was immediately forwarded to the 
Spanish academy; but the unsettled 
state of the peninsula renders it 
extremely doubtful whether it ever 
reached its destination. The ambas- 
sador by whose kindness it was for- 
warded, cordially thanked the transla- 
tor, however, inthenameofhis country, 
for the service which he had thus ren- 
dered to its literature ; and he had the 
satisfaction of receiving the same 
well-merited acknowledgment from 
several of the most distinguished 
members of the Cortes, on their tak- 
ing refuge in England, and, amongst 
them, from the celebrated Arguelles, 
on being introduced to him by Lord 
John Russell. 

This version was begun, however, 
continued, and completed, but as a 
relaxation from his longer and more 
laborious work, which, by daily and 
constant application, was ready for 
the press in the summer of 1823. Re- 
solved to spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense, in producing a book, which, by 
its execution, might do credit to a 
numerous and an illustrious list of 
subscribers, at the head of which he 
was authorized to place the name of 
his Majesty, the printing was on- 
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trusted to Moyes, from whose elégant 
and aceurate press, issued, in the 
summer of the present year, the first 
volume of the Translation, accompa- 
nied by some of the most exquisite 
wood-cuts ever produced in this coun- 
try, and presenting altogether a speci- 
men of typographical beautynever per- 
haps excelled. This portion of the work 
has, however, hitherto been confined 
to subscribers, its author prudently 
determining not to issue it to the pub- 
lic until the whole translation is com- 
pleted. This circumstance has neces- 
sarily prevented the volume from be- 
ing generally known, as but few of the 
periodical journals of the day can hi- 
therto have noticed it, although those 
which have done so, speak of it in the 
terms of high approbation, which it 
so richly deserves. Already has its 
reputation reached a foreign shore, 
and the Revue. Encyclopedique! de 
Paris does no more than justice when 
it declares, that it is both elegant 
and faithful, and has throughout all 
the magic and charm of the original 
Tasso. It is, indeed, beyond all com- 
parison, the best translation that has 
appeared; and when the assiduous 
attention bestowed upon it by the 
author, for five entire years, his unre- 
mitting study of our older English 
poets, the better to qualify him for the 
task, and his reputation as an original 
poet of singularly harmonious versifi- 
cation, are taken into consideration, it 
is difficult to conceive that it will ever 
be excelled. The generous present, 
by Mr. Roscoe, of an original painting 
of Tasso, has enabled Mr. Wiffen to 
prefix to his volume a very interesting 
likeness of the Author, of whom he has 
also given an admirably-written Life, 
throwing much new and important 
light upon the unfortanate attachment 
of the poet to the Princess Leonora. 

The second and concluding volume 
of a translation thus carefully and 
beautifully executed and illustrated, 
was drawing fast to a conelusion, 
when, in the month of July last, a de- 
structive fire unfortunately broke oat 
upon the premises of the printer, and 
consumed nearly the whole impres- 
sion. This was certainly discourag- 
ing, but a duplicate copy of the ms., 
and the engravings having been pre- 
served, the work will, in all probabi- 
lity, speedily be resumed. 

Such are the particulars of the life 
of this interesting writer, which we 





have been able tocollect. The period 
is, we trust, far distant, when it would 
be proper to delineate his character, 
of which nothing more need now be 
said, than that it is as amiable in pri- 
vate, as it has been ‘unblemished in 


his public life. Of his poetical talents 
the world will judge the ample 
proofs of it before them. To his ex- 


traordinary application, the acquisi- 
tion, without any assistance but what 
he derived from books, of the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, and Portuguese languages, 
sides some acquaintance the 
German and the Welsh, bears a testi- 
mony the most honourable and de- 
cided. He has, however, not only 
taught himself languages, but made 
himself friends amongst the most 
highly-gifted of his brother poets, and 
the literati and artists of his country ,— 
Campbell, Rogers, Sir Walter Scott, 
Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, Bowles, 
Lioyd, Payne Knight, Barry Cornwall, 
Bernard Barton, Lockhart, UgeloFos- 
colo, Blanco White, Sir Thomas Law- ~ 
rence, Westmacott, and others, being 
of the number of the ‘acquaintances 
and ree ree to whom he has 
been introduced by his short but suc- 
cessful literary career; whilst he still 
numbers amongst the most intimate 
of his friends, those companions of his 
youth, who have earned, like himself, 
a name and astation, not only in the 
republic of letters, but in the profes- 
sions to which they haye devoted 
themselves. 

Mr. Wiffenis unmarried, but his mo- 
ther is stil] living near him, a widow, 
since the death of his father, which hap- 
pened when he was very young; and 
to her early and judicious care, and 
to the guarded education which she 
procured for him, his filial affection 
very justly ascribes the seeds of 
whatever may be valuable in his cha- 
racter, or honourable and successful 
in his progress through life. He has 
also a brother and three @sters ; one 
of whom is married to Alarie A. 
Watts, Esq. the author of “ Poetical 
Sketches, &c.” 

eee nee 


ON POPERY. 

By the Rev, Robert Hall, of Leicester. 
INNUMERABLE symptoms appear of a 
prevailing disposition to contemplate 
the doéctrines of Popery with less dis- 
gust, and to witness their progress 
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with less alarm, than has ever been 
known since the Reformation. All 
the zeal and activity are on one side; 
and while every absurdity is retained, 
and every pretension defended, which 
formerly drew upon Popery the indig- 
nation and abhorrence of all enlight- 
ened Christians, we should be ready 
to conclude, from the altered state of 
public feeling, that a system once so 
obnoxious had undergone some mo- 
mentous revolution. We seem, on 
this occasion, to have interpreted in 
its most literal sense the injunction of 
‘hoping all things, and believing “all 
things.” We persist in maintaining, 
that the adherents to Popery are ma- 
terially changed, in contradiction to 
their express disavowal ; and while 
they make a boast of the infallibility 
of their creed, and the unalterable 
nature of their religion, we persist in 
the belief of its having experienced 
we know not what melioration and 
improvement. In most instances, 
when men are deceived, it is the effect 
of art and contrivance on the part of 
those who delude them: in this, the 
deception originates with ourselves ; 
and instead of bearing false witness 
against our neighbour, such is the ex- 
cess of our candour, that we refuse to 
credit the unfavourable testimony 
which he bears of himseif. 

There is, in the mean time, nothing 
reciprocal in this strange method of 
proceeding : we pipe to them, but they 
will not dance. Our concessions, in- 
stead of softening and mollifying, 
seem to have no other effect upon 
them, than to elate their pride and 
augment their arrogance. 

An equal change in the state of 
feeling towards an object which has 
itself undergone no alteration what- 
ever, and where the party by which it 
is displayed profess to adhere to their 
ancient tenets, it would be difficult to 
specify. The causes of this singular 
phenomenon, may partly be ascribed 
to the length of time which has elapsed 
since we have had actual experience 
of the enormous cruelties of the papal 
system, and to the fancied security 
we possess against their recurrence ; 
partly to the agitation of a great poli- 
tical question, which seems to have 
had the effect of identifying the cause 
of Popery with that of Protestant dis- 
senters. The impression of the heart 
has, in a manner, spent itself ; and in 
many, its place is occupied by an 





eagerness to grasp at present advan- 
tages, and to lay hold of every expe- 
dient, for shaking off the restraints 
which a narrow and timid policy has 
imposed. The influence of these cir- 
cumstances has been much aided by 
that indifference to religious truth 
which too often shelters itself under 
the mask of candour; and to such an 
extent has this humour been carried, 
that distinguished leaders in Parlia- 
ment have ;not scrupled to represent 
the controversy between the Papists 
and the Protestants as turning on 
obscure and unintelligible points of 
doctrine, scarcely worth the attention 
of enlightened minds; while a bene- 
ficed clergyman of some distinction, 
has treated the whole subject as of no 
more importance than the idle dis- 
putes agitated by the schoolmen. It 
was but a few years since, that a cele- 
brated nobleman, in the House of 
Peers, vehemently condemned the oath 
of abjuration, for applying the term 

stitious to the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. In exactly the same 
spirit, the appellation of Papist is ex- 
changed for Catholic,—a concession 
which the adherents of the church of 
Rome well know how to improve, as 
amounting to little short of a formal 
surrender of the point at issue. For, 
if the Papists are really entitled to the 
name of Catholics, Protestants of every 
denomination are involved in the guilt 
of schism. 

This revolution in the feelings of a 
great portion of the public, has pro- 
bably been not a little promoted by 
another cause. The present times are 
eminently distinguished by the efforts 
employed for the extension of vital 
religion: each denomination of Chris- 
tians has taken its station, and con- 
tributed its part towards the diffusion 
of evangelical sentiments. The con- 
sequence has been, that the profes- 
sors of serious picty are multiplied, 
and form at present a very conspicu- 
ous branch of the community... The 
space which they occupy in the minds 
of the public, is not merely propor- 
tioned to their numerical importance, 
still less to their rank in society. It 
is, in a great measure, derived from 
the publicity of their proceedings, and 
the numerous associations for the pro- 
motion of pious and benevolent ob- 
jects, which they have originated and 
supported. By these means, their 
discriminating doctrines essential to 
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vital piety, have beeome better known, 
and more fully discussed, than here- 
tofore: However beneficial, as to its 
general effects, such a state of things 
may have been, one consequence 
which might be expected, has been 
the result. The opposition of the 
enemies of religion, has become more 
virulent, their hatred more heated and 
inflamed, and they have turned with 
no small complacency to the contem- 
plation of a‘ system which forms a 
striking contrast to the object of their 
detestation. 

Popery, in the ordinary state of its 
profession, combines the form of god- 
liness with a total denial of its power. 

heap of unmeaning ceremonies, 
adapted to fascinate the imagination 
and engage the senses,—implicit faith 
in human authority, combined with an 
utter neglect of Divine teaching,— 
ignorance the most profound, joined 
to dogmatism the most presump- 
tuous,—a vigilant exclusion of bibli- 
cal knowledge, together with a total 
extinction of free inquiry,—present 
the spectacle of religion, lying in state, 
surrounded with the silent pomp of 
death, The very absurdities of such 
a religion render it less unacceptable 
to men, whose decided hostility to 
truth inclines them to view with com- 
placency whatever obscures its beau- 
ty, or impedes its operation. Of all 
the corruptions of Christianity which 
have prevailed to any considerable 
extent, Popery presents the most nu- 
merous points of contrast to the sim- 
ple doctrines of the gospel; and just 
in proportion as it gains ground, the 
religion of Christ must decline, 

On these accounts, though we are 
far from supposing that Popery, were 
it triumphant, would allow toleration 
to any denomination of Protestants, 
we have the utmost confidence, that 
the professors of evangelical piety 
would be its first victims. The party 
most opposed to them, look to Papists 
as their natural ally, on whose assist- 
ance in the suppression of what they 
are pleased to denominate fanaticism 
and enthusiasm, they may always 
depend ; they may, therefore, without 
presumption, promise themselves the 
distinction conferred on Ulysses, that 
of being last devoured. 

Whether Popery will ever be per- 
mitted, in the inscrutable counsels of 
heaven, again to darken and over- 
spread the land, is an inquiry in which 





itis foreign to our province to engage. 
Itis certain, that the members of the 
Romish community are at this mo- 
ment on the tip-toe of expectation, 
indulging the most sanguine hopes, 
suggested by the temper of the times, 
of soon recovering all that they have 
lost, and of seeing the pretended 
rights of their church restored in their 
full splendour. If any th can 
realize such an expectation, it is an- 
doubtedly the torpor and indifference 
of Protestants, combined with the in- 
credible zeal and activity of Papists ; 
and universal observation shews what 
these are capable of effecting,—how 
often they compensate the disadvan- 
tages arising from paucity of number, 
as well as almost every kind of in- 
equality. 
———— 


REMARKS ON THE CONJECTURES OF 
SEPTUAGENARIUS, COL. 819, “ ON 
THE STATE OF THE SOUL BETWEEN 
DEATH AND JUDGMENT.” 


Mr, EpiTor. 

S1x,—The opinion of your correspon- 
dent (as he justly owns) is merely an 
hypothesis. But this it appears to 
me is the last resource to which we 
should fly ; the word of God is given 
to direct us to the means of gaining 
the state of blessedness promised, and 
to give us a knowledge of the state to 
be gained. By this word we are to 
regulate our lives, our actions, and 
our opinions; and therefore, when- 
ever it is at all practicable to gain our 
information from it, it is highly im- 
proper to deviate from its dictates, 

Beautifully has your correspondent 
carried on his hypothesis, as to the 
intermediate state of spirits, but still 
I cannot perceive in what manner it is 
countenanced by the word of God, in 
which he has revealed his intentions. 
—But to enter upon the subject. 

When the Sadrucees came to Jesus, 
and inguired of him, who should be 
the husband of the woman that had 
been married seven times: he said 
unto them, “‘ I am the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob; God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living ;” plainly inti- 
mating, that the soul is not inanimate 
during the interval that intervenes 
between death and judgment ; but that 
it is enjoying some degree of felicity 
where it has God for its companion and 
its king. The body is dead, and he, 
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therefore, testifies he is not the God of 
that part which is dead, but of the 
soul, which never dies, and must im- 
mediately enter either into a state of 
happiness or of misery. i —_ 
sage alone is sufficient to confound the 
first proposition (mentioned page 819), 
S the soul dies with the body, or 
remains in a torpid state till the latter 
is raised again, or recreated in an in- 
corruptible state, at the consumma- 
tion of all things.” But there is one 
more passage, which I think must com- 
pletely put to silence all who maintain 
this doctrine—“ And the sea gave u 
the dead which were in it; and deat 
and hell delivered up the dead which 
were in them, and they were judged 
every man according to his works. 
And death and hell were cast into the 
Jake of fire. Thisisthe second death.” 
This passage must also confirm the 
second proposition, to every reflecting 
mind, “ That on the death of the body, 
the soul survives, and immediately 
goes, either to dwell with Jesus Christ 
and the saints in heaven, or else with 
Satan and the fallen angels in hell.” 
It also at the same time eradicates the 
third, “That on quitting the body at 
its decease, it is immediately conveyed 
to a place called Hades, there to 
remain until the time of the resur- 
rection.” 

If the preceding quotation be car- 
ried on to the following chapter, it will 
give a full account of the place to 
which the saints are immediately con- 
veyed, which appears to be the place 
where the angels and Jesus Christ 
himself are now residing, so that they 
will be immediately admitted into the 
presence of their Saviour. “ And I 
saw a new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away.” Having then first 

roved, that the spirit of man departs 
into some state of happiness or misery 
immediately, as death lays his cold 
hand upon him, by the passage now 
quoted, we must see that another 
heaven is provided for the angels, 
prophets, and saints, where God him- 
self will be their light and shield. 
Your correspondent speaks of the 
dying thief, for the purpose of refuting 
the opinion of the materialist: I think 
it may also be ee with equal 
justness to the opinion he has im- 

ibed. For when the thief cried, 
“ Lord, remember me when thou com- 
est into thy kingdom ;” the answer 





was, “ To-day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.” 

But let it be remembered, that I 
am not advocating the supposition, 
that the saints will immediately in- 
herit the kingdom which is to be pre- 
pared for them, but that they will 
immediately be introduced into the 
heaven which now is, and immediately 
behold the face of Jesus Christ. From 
these few wandering remarks it may 
be deduced, that God has prepared a 
heaven, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, in which the saints shall dwell 
with Christ and all his holy angels, 
until the judgment, then will be crea- 
ted a new heaven, perhaps greater in 
splendour, and superior in magnifi- 
cence; this we infer from the re- 
mainder of the chapter, (Rev. xxi.) 
from which I have made several quo- 
tations. On the other hand, is pre- 
pared a place of torment for the 
wicked, which burns with fire and 
brimstone, until they are brought 
forth and receive the sentence, “ De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” Then shall they be thrust 
into hell, and dwell in greater tor- 
ments throughout eternity. These, 
Sir, are a few collected remarks, for 
which I beg a place in your excellent 
miscellany.— Your humble servant, 

W. M. Hicerns. 
. @"» Since the preceding article has been in 
our fands, we have received another, similar 
in character, from Z. Z.jA., but our pages being 
preoccupied, it is omitted until our next. 
—— a — 
COMMENDABLE CUSTOM IN HOLLAND. 


Fe, in his Tour of the Batavian 
Republic, observes, that jn Holland, 
when a woman is brought to bed, a 
bulletin is daily fixed to her house 
for a fortnight, (or longer, if she con- 
tinues so ill as to excite the solicitude 
of her friends,) which contains a state- 
ment of the health of the mother and 
the child. This bulletin is fastened 
to a board ornamented with lace, 
more or less rich, according to the 
circumstances of the person lying-in, 
and serves to answer the inquiries of 
her friends, and to prevent any un- 
necessary noise being made near the 
door of the indisposed person. On 
other occasions, when it is nota child- 
bed case, the board on which the 
bulletin is placed, appears without 
any lace to adorn it. 
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ON THE DUTY OF EARLY PARENTAL 
INSTRUCTION IN THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


(Concluded from col. 988.) 


Goop and judicious parents will al- 
ways be careful early to instil into 
the minds of their offspring, both by 
precept and example, those excellent 
principles and habits to be derived 
only from the Christian religion, 
which none can inculcate with so 
much advantage as themselves. In 
the first stages of unfolding reason, 
what incalculable benefits have not 
mothers, more particularly, in their 
power to bestow upon the pledges of 
their affection, in forming their tastes 
to every thing that is noble and beau- 
tifal in piety and virtue,—thus laying 
the foundation, also, of a fine intel- 
lectual character. For we need not 
point out how intimately the moral 
sense is connected with a taste for 
what is noble and beautiful in nature, 
in letters, and in art. We ardently 
wish that more mothers, than we are 
afraid bestow much thought upon the 
subject, were convinced of this pleas- 
ing truth; what a harvest of good, 
and with little pains might they not 
thus prepare to reap, in the future 
honour and welfare of their children. 
And this remark is widely applicable 
to mothers of all ranks in life, and to 
their children of both sexes. For, let 
us only contemplate for a moment the 
result of such early maternal instruc- 
tion throughout the various orders of 
the people,—what an improved aspect 
might not society, in a short time, as- 
sume, from the humblest cottage to 
the loftiest mansions in the land. 
Villages, towns, and courts would no 
longer present the scenes they do,— 
neglected education, which, in the for- 
mer, indaces bad principles, rapidly 
leading on to vice, to poverty, and to 
crime, would cease to be an agent of 
evil and wretchedness among the poor; 
while true nobility and virtue would 
occupy the place of corruption and 
servility in senates and in courts, 
How many instances could we ad- 
duce, from humble life, of the excel- 
lent effects of this early religious tui- 
tion on the part of mothers, upon the 
future character of their children, suf- 
ficient to prove the justice of our rea- 
soning—that, in becoming more gene- 
ral, it would greatly meliorate the 
condition and prospects of the people 
No. 72.—VoL. VI. 
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at large. And if we look for its re- 
sults in more elevated society, what a 
picture is afforded us in the early life 
and education of Sir William Jones, 
who, himself informs us, in the most 
grateful terms, and with all the can- 
dour of a great and good mind, that 
he was indebted for whatever was va- 
luable and excellent in his character, 
no less as a scholar than as a man, to 
the early, kind, and judicious precepts 
of his mother. 

This account,—of such a mother and 
of such a son,—given in the history of 
his life, ought, we think, were the 
world inclined to prufit by so noble 
an example, to be in the hands of 
every mother who moves in the middle 
or the higher walks of society. The 
beautiful picture of filial and mater- 
nal affection it affords,—of the early 
rise and progress of true piety, fos- 
tered by a mother’s care, in the youth- 
ful mind,—and of the influence and 
connexion between moral and intel- 
lectual pursuits,—renders it, inde- 
pendent of its religious merits, highly 
interesting, and worthy of the serious 
consideration of all mothers who feel 
as they ought in regard to the future 
honour and happiness of their chil- 
dren. For our own part, we are not 
ashamed to confess, that, after perus- 
ing it, and contrasting it with the 
usual routine of education among the 
higher classes, and the sad results at- 
tending upon such education, felt by 
all of the lower orders within their 
influence ; we have been affected even 
to tears, at reflecting how few in- 
stances there are in which maternal 
solicitude has presented the world 
with such a bright and enduring ex- 
ample of its power. 

It was after perusing and contem- 
plating the excellent effects attending 
such maternal care, that we were first 
led to indulge in these reflections, and 
to conclude that a mother, who, in the 
full possession of her health and un- 
derstanding, refuses to perform her 
religious duties towards her offspring, 
and voluntarily neglects, or commits 
their early education to another’s 
care, is as inexcusable, if not as un- 
natural, as she who discards her in- 
fant from her bosom, to imbibe some 
kindlier stream from the breast of an 
hireling. In both cases the victim of 
her unkindness may chance to escape ; 
it may return uninjured from its nurse, 
or + die for want of a mother’s 
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cherishing. So it may chance to pre- | 


serve its heart and spirit uncontami- 
nated, or it may come back from school 
fraught with the seeds of vice, mean- 
ness, envy, and duplicity, which may 
obscure or destroy all its future pros- 
pects,—or, with a ruined constitution, 
that may make the best enjoyments 
insipid and valueless. 

Is this, let us ask, a risk to be ha- 
zarded? Can a parent contemplate 
it without trembling? Yet we are 
sorry to think the experiment is still 
daily tried, however often it has been 
known to fail; nor has bad success 
appeared to produce more care or 
more scrupulous feelings in regard to 
the subject. Often, too, these early 
schools, so far from promoting the 
objects of a good education, are the 
frequent cause of inferiority in chil- 
dren, on the one hand, in proportion 
as they tend to encourage emulation, 
envy, and vanity on the other. In 
this respect, also, we think they are 
much more likely to prove injurious 
to girls than to boys. When they 
grow up into young women, they fre- 
quently marry and settle in life at a 
much earlier age, and consequently 
their school discipline is generally the 
completion of their education, while 
in fact it is but the commencement of 
that of a young man. He has a long 
career before him, to obliterate those 
prejudices or errors he may have ac- 

uired during his early tuition, which 

y cannot be said to have. In boys’ 
schools, emulation may prove an use- 
ful though dangerous excitement to 
excel, shewing itself occasionally in 
mischief and tumult: but, in girls, 
this being prevented by greater con- 
straint, it is more likely to give birth 
to envy and uncharitableness, than 
which there are indeed no feelings in 
a young mind more to be dreaded and 
guarded against. More especially, 
then, for girls, an early home educa- 
tion is to be preferred ; and, we think, 
in many cases, it would prove of no 
small advantage to them, to possess 
the society of their fathers and bro- 
thers—to listen and to enjoy the con- 
versation of sensible men, and mix 
with society of their own age in an 
easy and natural way, under the judi- 
cious eye of a mother or her assistant 
—free from the too formal shackles of 
an early school. 

Such society would serve, at the 
same time, to give them an elasticity 
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and expansion of mind, and prevent 
its dwelling on all those little topics 
of dress and vanity, so apt to occupy 
the thoughts of girls, even at an early 
age. Still, in all we have said, we 
are far from entertaining any unjust 
prejudices against schools—we would 
rather render them more eligible and 
useful, by bestowing upon the young 
that preparatory religious education 
which might enable them to avail 
themselves of all their advantages 
without risk. Some, indeed, we know, 
and doubt not there are many more, 
where the trust reposed is most con- 
scientiously and faithfully discharged ; 
but, notwithstanding this, we think 
there can be no adequate motive for 
sending children, and in particular 
girls, from home before the age of 
twelve or fourteen, by which time the 
foundation of the Christian character 
may or ought to have been laid. Un- 
til that period, however, home ought 
to be made the scene of vigilant exer- 
tion, and the active performance of 
maternal duty, in the cause of religion 
and virtue. R. T. 
’ ee 


REMARKS ON THE PROBABLE MEANS 
BY WHICH THE ISLANDS OF THE 
SEA MIGHT ORIGINALLY HAVE BEEN 
PEOPLED. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—The inquiry has frequently been 
made,—*“ If, agreeably to the Mosaic 
account, mankind has but one origin, 
and that from the time of the deluge 
all the families of the earth are the 
descendants of Noah, how were the 
islands in the South Seas, &c. origi- 
nally peopled ; their distance from the 
main land, and in some instances from 
each other; rendering it improbable 
that in the infancy of society and the 
arts, there should have been any com- 
munications between the continents 
and those remote islands?” As this 
is a question which involves some 
difficulty, and is of considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as the authenticity 
of the sacred writings is concerned ; 
and as many serious persons have not 
the means of satisfying their minds 
upon this subject, you will, I think, 
please your readers by inserting in 
your instructive miscellany the fol- 
lowing judicious remarks made by 
the late Bishop Watson, in reply to a 
person who solicited his opinion upon 
the subject before us. They are to 
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be met with in “‘ Anecdotes of the 
Life of the Bishop of Llandaff,” a 
work published a few years ago, and 
well known, but to which many may 
not have access. Sir, your’s, &c. 
Deal, Oct. 18, 1824. E. B. 


“ Tue tenth chapter of Genesis is one 
of the most ancient, one of the most 
authentic, and one of the most valu- 
able records in the world. Its anti- 
quity cannot be denied by any one in 
the least skilled in chronology. No 
person has ever questioned its authen- 
ticity; it is universally allowed to 
have been written by the author of 
the Pentateuch ; and, as to its value, 
it is inestimable, for it explains to us 
the origin of nations,—Medes, Assy- 
rians, Persians, Grecians, Egyptians, 
Lydians, Syrians, all the mighty na- 
tions of antiquity, concerning whom 
the poets told senseless tales, and the 
historians gave but uncertain conjec- 
tures, (as may be seen by consulting 
Herodotus, and other writers of pro- 
fane history,) these are all clearly de- 
scribed in sacred history as distinct 
scions springing from one common 
stock,—Noah. 

“ Bochart, Huetius, Goguet, Le 
Clerc, Bryant, and innumerable other 
authors, have treated this subject with 
such perspicuity, that it is a shame 
for any unbeliever to be ignorant of 
what they have said; and it will be 
impossible for him to deny the truth 
of their argumentation. They differ 
somewhat from each other as to the 
particular regions in which some of 
the grandsons of Noah were settled ; 
but this general conclusion is estab- 
lished by them all, that all the nations 
of which history has given any ac- 
count have originated from Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. New this conclu- 
sion, as to the source from which all 
the continents were peopled, being 
established, (and I think it fully 
established, even if we take into ac- 
count the Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Eastern nations,) why should 
we suffer a little difficulty, as to the 
manner in which the islands were 
peopled, to stagger our faith in scrip- 
ture history ? 

‘‘ If my memory does not fail me, 
it is related by Honorius, in his book 
‘ De Originibus Americanis,’ that it 
was proposed by some superstitious 
people, as a question, which none but 
a man possessed by the devil can an- 
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swer, How was America peopled? 
yet the question can now be answered 
without the aid of supernatural as- 
sistance. In like manner future dis- 
coveries of navigators may enable us 
to answer the question concerning the 
peopling of the islands in the South 
Sea, though it should be deemed un- 
answerable at present. I am far, 
however, from believing that question 
to be unanswerable at present. 

“To me there appear to be two 
ways by which the poperat islands 
may have been peopled: there may 
be other ways, but two strike me as 
obvious ones ;—by navigators, and by 
inundations of the sea. 

‘“‘Though the compass, and other 
improvements in the art of sailing, 
have enabled the moderns to go from 
any one point to another on the sur- 
face of the ocean, with as much cer- 
tainty as they travel from city to city 
on the surface of the earth, yet we 
must not suppose the ancients were 
so wholly unskilled in that art as ne- 
ver to have ventured by design out of 
the sight of land. The trade of the 
Phenicians, Syrians, and Carthagini- 
ans is a proof to the contrary. Tem- 
pests and trade-winds might have car- 
ried merchant vessels beyond their 
designed limits, and thus it appears 
not unreasonable to suppose that it 
was accidental or designed sailing 
which peopled England from Gaul, 
Ireland from the Northern Continent, 
Japan from Eastern Tartary or China; 
similar causes might have peopled the 
islands from the nearest continents, 

** Another manner in which islands 
may have become peopled, respects 
the manner in which they may have 
been formed; they may, in remote 
ages, have been connected with con- 
tinents, and separated therefrom by 
inundations of the ocean, and having 
been peopled before they were sepa- 
rated, we are under no necessity of 
having recourse even to navigation 
as a mean of stocking them with inha- 
bitants. 

“‘ Had Great Britain been connect- 
ed with France where the Straits of 
Dover now are, or with Ireland at the 
Mull of Galloway, we should have no 
difficulty in accounting for the peo- 
pling of Great Britain and Teotend, A 
junction of the Red Sea with the Me- 
diterranean would make Africa an 
island ; and if the isthmus of Darien 
should sink into the bowels of the earth, 
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America would be separated into two 
islands, or into more than two, ac- 
cording to the height and extent of 
the inundation which would take 
place, on the junction of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. I mention these 
circumstances, because it is probable 
that changes as great as these have 
taken place, and are now taking place 
on different places of the globe. Na- 
turalists are agreed that Iceland, which 
is as large as Ireland, is entirely a 
volcanic production ; it has been rais- 
ed from the bottom of the ocean; can 
we think it improbable, then, (to say 
nothing of Plato’s testimony concern- 
ing a continent being swallowed up 
by the ocean,) that the sea may have 
inundated various parts of the earth, 
and that the higher lands, constituting 
the present islands, may have been 
peopled with inhabitants who escaped 
the inundation? 

‘** But in whatever way the islands 
of the South Sea may have become 
inhabited, the similarity, (I do not 
say the identity,) of the languages 
spoken in them all, leads us to be- 
lieve that they have all one common 
origin; and the time, I conjecture, 
will come, when the mother language 
of all the various dialects spoken in 
these islands will be discovered in 
some parts of Asia. 

“ There is another argument which, 
with me, has great weight in estab- 
lishing the fact, that these inhabitants 
have had continental progenitors, and 
the argument is this,—their drums, 
spears, bows, helmets; their nets, 
hooks, hatchets, most of their instru- 
ments, warlike and domestic, as well 
as many of their customs, civil, mili- 
tary, and religious, have a strong re- 
semblance to what we read concerning 
the instruments and customs of other 
nations. I forbear to dilate on this 
subject, the mention of it will be suf- 
ficient to shew you its importance.” 

ee 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 1011. ) 


No. XIII.—Time. 


* The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle ail.” 
THOMSON. 
I tam me down to sleep; and, lo! 
a ball of immense and inconceiy- 
able magnitude floated before me. I 
seemed placed in a situation, from 


which [ could behold all its parts, | 





and although it appeared far too 
large for any man to gain an idea 
of its whole, he being but as a speck 
in comparison with it, yet the super- 
natural influence which had taken 
possession of my senses, gave me 
power to examine it as minutely as I 
could have done any other ball of 
very limited dimensions. 

It was shadowed over by a kind of 
luminous atmosphere, that seemed an 
emanation from some personal object 
hidden from view; and this glory 
which surrounded it was the cause of 
its being the imparter of its life, and 
constituted the principal orderer of 
its internal policy. I seemed instinc- 
tively to have gained the knowledge 
of the names and properties of every 
thing I beheld, and by this knowledge 
I understood that the atmosphere was 
called “‘ Providentia Dei.” I also be- 
held, floating in the midst of this air, 
a large black cloud which passed from 
one side to another, and darkened the 
spot over which, for the time being, it 
remained. This was the covering or 
hiding-place of a being called Satan ; 
and there were also numberless other 
clouds of the same kind, but of lesser 
magnitude, many of which were the 
habitations of beings in every respect 
like the one just mentioned, whilst 
many more were formed by vapours 
which rose from the surfaee of the orb 
itself. 

Here I saw a man called Time, and 
having understood that he looked like 
an ancient sage, borne down and 
worn away with years, I was sur- 
prised to see him, in appearance, a 
youth, who seemed in the fall vigour 
of life, of health, and of strength ; 
though it was true he had lived a 
great many ages; and this youth and 
vigour proceeded from no common 
cause. This being stood behind the 
ball which I beheld, and was engaged 
in urging it onward in its destined 
course, which work he performed by 
pushing it along in the same manner 
that we should impel a barrel in the 
way we wished it to go. In order to 
do thus, it was needfpl that he should 
touch the globe continually with his 
hand; and I observed that, wherever 
that hand fell, hoariness succeeded, 
and the part so touched assumed the 
appearance of age. Buildings were 
destroyed when his finger came in 
contact with them; temples and tow- 
ers decreased before him, and fre- 
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quently he would at one instant de- 
vastate a whole country. 

Men were not by any means ex- 
empt from his power. As the orb 
rolled along, they all felt the influence 
of his presence, and none escaped his 
grasp, but they were ail destroyed 
when he thought fit to press them. 
Yet all this was invisible to the men 
themselves, and the changes this be- 
ing wrought were almost impercepti- 
ble. The reason was evident. His 
form was so vast in proportion to 
their’s, that their eyes could not take 
in any part of it, whereby they might 
form a distinct idea of the whole, and 
they therefore ascribed the changes 
they saw, and the dissolution they 
experienced, to the influence of the 
air, and the force of the climate, or 
the peculiar structure of their frames ; 
and the power he exerted was so great 
and extensive, in comparison with 
any thing of which they had any ac- 
tual experience, that they never con- 
sidered it as the effect of one particu- 
lar cause, but as the result of many 
and various concurring circumstances 
that collectively acted upon them. 

This being seemed perfectly to un- 
derstand all that was passing on the 
surface of the globe; and all the se- 
condary causes which wrought such 
mighty effects there, were under his 
control. The difference of climate 
happened by his suggestion. Pesti- 
lence, and disease, and famine, were 
the works of his hand ; and prosperity 
and plenty flowed from his bounty. 
Day and night succeeded as he chose. 
Change, which every thing here below 
so constantly experiences, was order- 
ed by him. Life was in his power, 
and death was within his care; and 
from him, as the angels or ministers 
of his will, all these varied things 
proceeded, and thus I noted their ap- 
pearances. 

The Seasons, as four beautiful mai- 
dens, dressed in different garments, 
according to the periods in which they 
dwelt, went dancing over the earth, 
having received their orders from 
Time. Famine and Disease, pale, 
haggard, and wan, like two miserable 
old misanthropes, set out on their des- 
tined journeys, hobbling on crutches, 
and scowling with hatred. Happi- 


ness and Peace, as youths, in a gilded 
chariot, rode joyously along, attended 
by the shouts aud acclamations of the 
multitude. 


Day and Night, like an 











European and an Ethiopian; Life, as 
a swift flying silver-winged bird; and 
Death, with bony form, and eyeless 
head, and skinless body, all marched 
before me. And there was War, in 
his iron car, and with his bloody 
sword; and sleek Cunning, with its 
stealthy pace; and furious Anger, 
with its fiery eyes; and proud Rea- 
son; and filthy Appetite: all these 
were under the control of Time. But 
there was one heavenly form that 
roamed over his domain, and, though 
in some measure under his guidance, 
she bore upon her forehead the word 
“ Eternity.”—’Twas Religion. 

The rain, as Time bid it, descended; 
and the sun shone according to his 
orders. When he said the word, the 
wind blew, or the thunder roared, or 
the lightning flashed. And the sea 
boiled, or the hurricane raged, or the 
volcano poured forth its lava, or the 
moon shed her light, or the stars 
twinkled in the firmament,—all as he 
wished, Though ordered by another, 
and only the instrument in another’s 
hand, he was an instrument that im- 
mediately ordered all things on the 
globe,—which was called The Earth. 

“* A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” And I saw an Almighty arm 
stretched out from the sky, andit stayed 
the orb as it rolled along, and all the 
order and harmony of the scene was 
completely overturned. No stars ap- 
peared, no moon shone, no day and 
night succeeded each other, because 
a thunderbolt had struck the extraor- 
dinary being who occupied so consi- 
derable a place in the former part of 
my dream, and he lay stretched out, 
withered, and dead, on the limitless 
plains of Eternity. Smoke and con- 
fusion enwrapt the scene, and I saw 
no farther, for an angel proclaimed 
that Time was no more, and that Je- 
hovah reigned, paramount, and per- 
sonally apparent, in a new heaven, 
and a new earth. 

(To be continued.) 


en 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION IN NATIONS. 


Ir seems to have been laid down as 
an unquestionable fact, by several 
excellent and profound authors, that 
the progress of civilization has been, 
in all nations, from a state of savage 
nature, by progressive steps of im- 
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provement to the perfect state of ad- 
vancement in politeness ; and that the 
history of our species exhibits a con- 
tinued struggle of barbarous states to 
emerge from their barbarity, at the 
same time that the older nations are 

assing on to a state of moral and po- 
itical corruption and decay. 

On this subject, Warburton ob- 
serves, (Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 10.) “ The 
appetite of self-preservation being 
most indispensably necessary to every 
animal, nature hath made it the 
strongest of all. And though in ra- 
tional animals, reason alone might be 
supposed sufficient to answer the end 
for which this appetite is bestowed 
on others, yet, the better to secure 
that end, nature hath given man, like- 
wise, a very considerable share of the 
same instinct with which she hath 
endowed brutes so admirably to pro- 
vide for their preservation. ow, 
whether it was some plastic’ nature 
that was here in fault, which, Bacon 
says, knows not how to keep a mean, 
or that it was all owing to the per- 
verse use of human liberty, certain it 
is, that, borne away with the lust of 
gratifying this appetite, man in a state 
of nature soon ran into very violent 
excesses ; and never thought he had 
sufficiently provided for his own being 
till he had deprived his fellows of the 
free enjoyment of theirs. Hence, all 
those evils of mutual violence, rapine, 
and slaughter, that in a state of nature 
must needs abound amongst equals. 
Because though man in this state was 
not without a law which exacted pun- 
ishment on evil-doers, yet the admi- 
nistration of that law not being in 
common hands, but either in the per- 
son offended, who, being a party, 
would be apt to enforce the punish- 
ment to excess; or else in the hands 
of every one as the offence was against 
mankind in general, and affected the 
good of particulars not immediately 
or directly, would be executed re- 
missly. And very often, where both 
these executors of the law of nature 
were disposed to be impartial and 
exact in the administration of justice, 
they would yet want power to enforce 
it. Which, together, would so much 


inflame the evils above-mentioned, 
that they would soon become as ge- 
neral and intolerable as the Hobbists 
represent them in that state to be, 
were it not for the restraining princi- 
ple of religion, that kept men from 








running altogether into the confusion 
necessarily consequent on the princi- 
ple of inordinate self-love. But yet 
religion could not operate with suffi- 
cient efficacy, for want, as we observed 
before, of a common arbiter, who had 
impartiality enough fairly to apply 
the rule of right, and power to enforce 
its operations. So that these two 
principles were in endless jar; in 
which justice came by the worst. It 
was therefore found necessary to call 
in the civil magistrate, as the ally of 
religion, to turn the balance. Thus 
was society invented as a remedy 
against injustice; and a magistrate, 
by mutual consent, appointed to give 
a sanction ‘ to that common measure 
to which, reason teaches us, that crea- 
tures of the same rank and species, 
promiscuously born to the same ad- 
vantages of nature, and to the use of 
the same faculties, have all an equal 
right.’ ” (Locke.) ; 

The same author, (Warburton, vol. 
ii. p. 249.) quotes Critias, the Atheni- 
an, as teaching the same doctrine :— 
‘There was a time when man lived like 
a savage, without government or laws, 
the minister and executioner of yio- 
lence ; when there was neither reward 
annexed to virtue, nor punishment at- 
tendant upon vice. Afterwards it ap- 
pears, that men invented civil laws to 
be a curb to evil.” A very modern 
writer shall close my authorities in 
favour of this opinion :—“ In the in- 
fancy of society, it is probable that 
men were then only the wild inhabi- 
tants of forests and woods.”—(Forster 
on the Swallow, p. 17.) | ' 

It must be allowed that there is 
some degree of plausibility in this; 
inasmuch as even now we see before 
our eyes appearances of this struggle 
to emerge into political existence ; 
and the history of the greater part of 
the nations with which we are ac- 
quainted, testifies that they have pass- 
ed through a similar process in their 
transition from a state of ignorance 
and obscurity to power and splendour. 

d yet if we examine this opinion 
to the bottom, we shall find it built 
on fallacious ground; we shall then 
see that a state of civilization does 
not always presuppose a state of ig- 
norance and barbarism; and that so 
far from being a consequence of ener- 
getic movement in a people, improve- 
ment has always proceeded from other 
and extraneous sources. 
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Those who admit that man was first 
brought into existence by an immedi- 
ate act of the eternal God, will find no 
great difficulty in believing that this 
first progenitor of us all was a very 
different Being from the ignorant sa- 
vage that roams through the trackless 
waste in search of a precarious sub- 
sistence. Without being acquainted 
with the arts and sciences of the nine- 
teenth century of Christianity, I will 
ventare to assume the fact of his be- 
ing in all respects what may justly be 
denominated a civilized being. In 
that state of innocence in which man 
existed in Paradise, his feelings, af- 
fections, acquirements, were those of 
a perfect man; and his knowledge of 
the world and visible objects, and of 
every thing it became him to know in 
order to his comfort, we may easily 
conceive to have been proportionate 
to the rank he was destined to hold, 
as the head of the creation of God. 
He was able to give appropriate 
names to all animated beings; which 
proves him to have possessed such a 
degree of natural knowledge, as, so 
far from being found in a savage state, 
in fact is unknown in the present day, 
even among the arst philosophers. 
He was also capable of holding con- 
verse with his Maker in such a man- 
ner as to afford pleasure even to the 
Most High. These are complete 
proofs that Adam in his primary state 
of existence may well be denominat- 
ed a civilized being ; by which is to 
be understood, a creature possessed 
of these refined feelings which dignify 
the possessor of them, and of an un- 
derstanding completely instructed in 
the laws of propriety, as they respected 
his circumstances as a husband, fa- 
ther, and member of the community 
of which he was destined to form a 
part. It must be allowed that much 
of this excellency went from him when 
by transgression he lost the image of 
the upright; but it appears quite evi- 
dent that the loss then experienced 
was chiefly in spiritual things; and 
though he might not now be possessed 
of those intuitive powers which fitted 
him for acquiring new accessions of 
ideas of mysterious things, and though 
he was beside cut off from communi- 
cations with God and his angels, by 
which he might have attained to the 
understanding cf many things which 
were otherwise above him ; yet there 
is no reason to imagine that he lost 





any thing of the natural knowledge he 
had previously acquired. The know- 
ledge of facts must still have remain- 
ed. Though he might not now have 
been able to give appropriate names 
to the creatures, the names formerly 
given must still have been remember- 
ed by him. The history of creation 
and the law of God were not forgotten 
as what ought to regulate his conduct, 
both in regard to the Deity and also 
in respect to his future progeny, who 
would require laws for their civil go- 
vernment ; and who, as appears from 
the case of Cain, were governed by 
civil and ecclesiastical laws that were 
jast and right. 

In few natural things was man so 
likely to feel the change made in his 
condition by the fall, so completely, 
asin his reasoning powers. But even 
these, however weakened from what 
they were in his state of innocency, 
must still have been found as perfect 
as they now are among ourselves; 
and there appears to have been no- 
thing in his natural condition to pre- 
vent the proper and powerful exer- 
cise of them. We see, when the only 
two sons of Adam were grown to 
man’s estate, one knew how to tame, 
to keep, and to profit by the posses- 
sion of the inferior creatures; and 
the other cultivated the ground, and 
enjoyed its fruit. We see a city built, 
tents used by those whose business it 
was to attend cattle; even at this 
early age, wind and stringed instru- 
ments of music were known, and the 
art of working metals was found out: 
circumstances which completely prove 
the mental powers of the people. 

The same may be pronounced of 
the age in which the patriarch Noah 
lived. The generality of men were 
indeed in a state of great religious 
declension; but the history of this 
period shews that this did not proceed 
from ignorance of the will of God, but 
rather from too great advancement in 
the arts of luxury and self-indulgence. 
The building of the ark is a proof that 
the sciences continued to be well un- 
derstood; and let it not be thought 
that the ability to construct this edi- 
fice was derived immediately from di- 
vine instruction ; for though God gave 
the command, and pointed out the 
proper dimensions, in which it is pro- 
bable some mystery was contained,* 

* Castalio, on Genesis vi. 15. observes, that 
the dimensions of the ark answer to those of a 
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et there is no reason to suppose that 
he gave any supernatural aid or in- 
struction to the builders, in regard to 
the mechanic arts. 

Nimrod was a grandson of Ham. 
His history enables us to form a to- 
lerably correct idea of the state of ci- 
vilization in which the people were, 
who lived a short after the flood. Af- 
ter cultivating the earth for luxuries 
as well as necessaries, they came to 
a resolution, grounded on profound 
political views, of forming themselves 
into a grand political constitution, of 
a monarchical nature, with a metro- 
polis to which all should look as the 
centre of union, of government, and 
religion. The edifice which was erect- 
ed in pursuance of this scheme, is 
spoken of by the most ancient histo- 
rians as displaying a very extraordi- 
nary share of architectural skill; and 
so well was the plan laid, with a view 
to the end proposed, that we are in- 
formed, from the pen of inspiration, 
it would have succeeded, if the pro- 
vidence of God, that had other inten- 
tions, had not interposed to frustrate 
it. 

To this time, and there is great rea- 
son to believe for a considerable pe- 
riod after this, there was not an indi- 
vidual in a state of savage unciviliza- 
tion, on the face of the earthh When 
the confusion of tongues had caused 
the multitude to separate, they fra- 
velled their respective ways in com- 
panies, in which the existence and 
operation of equitable laws have a 
necessary existence. These dispersed 
communities became nations ; and, if 
we may judge of all by the history 
that is given of some, we may safely 
prenounce that beside necessary laws, 
a considerable knowledge of arts and 
sciences must have been in existence 
among them. 

Besides the ark and the tower, of 
which the remembrance could not but 
continue in all the tribes, we have 
proofs of this in the numerous cities, 
of which Nimrod was the builder; 
and also in the states and cities which 
Mizraim and Canaan laid the founda- 
tion of. On the authority of holy 
scripture, we may affirm, that almost 
all Asia, part of Europe, which I sup- 
pose to be meant by the Isles of the 
Gentiles, and at least Egypt in Africa, 
were, in the very first stage of their 
man lying supine ; as if intended to represent 
a haman body dead, and about to revive. 








existence, in a state of civilization, 
subject to such laws as are necessary 
to political government, inthe pos- 
session of such arts and sciences as 
are necessary to the existence of a ci- 
vilized people, and of many that pro- 
ceed only from an overflow of civiliza- 
tion and refinement. When men had 
wandered to a considerable distance 
from the first seat of their progenitors, 
as the time which the journey must 
occupy would be long, and a state of 
motion will not admit of that regula- 
tion and subordination which a more 
fixed condition both admits and calls 
for; much of the wisdom of their fa- 
thers, both in science and politics, 
must have been lost among them ; 
and from the same cause it must have 
arisen, that those who had wandered 
farthest, must have lost most, and 
have been furthest removed from the 
possibility of recovering it. 

It is easy to conceive that new ad- 
venturers would be constantly quitting 
the residence of their friends to occu- 
py lands beyond them; as in many 
cases these adventurers would be the 
less instructed, the idle or the wicked, 
or at least of the lower orders, it is 
apparent that the farther society ex- 
tended, the more speedily and easily 
it would descend, from a high state of 
civilization and intelligence, to a level 
with what is denominated a barbarous 
condition. That such a process of 
deterioration does take place un- 
der such circumstances may be prov- 
ed, if it needed proof, from what we 
see in the most distant provinces of 
large empires; which, though sprung 
from the same stock as those who are 
nearer the central point, are always 
more ignorant of the necessary arts, 
and less refined in their manners. It 
is particularly apparent in the back- 
woodsmen of the American states, 
who, living far from the more popu- 
lous resort of their species, soon put 
on savage manners. ong unci- 
vilized people who have been visited 
by those of more refined habits and 
greater knowledge, circumstances 
have been discovered which are a fur- 
ther proof of the same thing; and as 
these circumstances are highly illus- 
trative of some points in the philoso- 
phy of our species, and also have led 
some able men to draw what I con- 
ceive to be very erroneous conclu- 
sions, they deserve further considera- 
tion. 
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We can readily imagine that men 
in the most savage condition would 
not be long in discovering that sub- 
ordination is necessary to their well- 
being ; and we can as readily suppose 
that submission and regard would be 
paid to him who possessed the great- 
est bravery in war, or the greatest 
wisdom in peace: to the most com- 
manding spirit among them. All this 
seems very natural, and the unavoid- 
able result of their circumstances. 
And yet, plain and simple as_ this 
would appear, it is by no means the 
exact truth. We perceive, it is true, a 
government in every savage tribe; 
but so far is it from being in the per- 
son of the boldest and wisest man, it 
is almost invariably confined to an 
hereditary descent from father to son, 
even if that son be far below many 
others in the requisite ability. The 
great and powerful, though savage, 
chieftain has been often known to pay 
this homage even toa child; the pre- 
— persuasion that thus it should 
be, because thus it ever has been, be- 
ing found of sufficient authority in the 
minds of the great bulk of the people, 
to prevent the aspirings of any who 
might otherwise have thought them- 
selves well fitted to be at the head of 
the nation. 

Besides an hereditary sovereign, 
we also see in savage states an here- 
ditary nobility, possessed of peculiar, 
and, in some cases, singular privi- 
leges. These consider themselves 
below the royal family in blood, but 
above the people. We see a separate 
order of the priesthood, regarded as 
sacred in themselves, having pecaliar 
privileges, consecrated by singular 
and multifarious ceremonies, many of 
which are too significant to have been 
selected at random, but at the same 
time such as those who use them can- 
not satisfactorily explain ; and, which 
is the most singular of all, when we 
connect it with the attainments and 
characters of those among whom it is 
found, this order of persons, though 
in rank below the two chief orders, 
(the royal and noble,) is able to con- 
trol their most important actions, by 
means of the influence derived from 
the sacred nature of their office. They 
claim an influence over the elements, 
and a power to foretell fature events, 
with the privilege of averting those 
which are unfavourable: claims these, 
which, regarded only as means of se- 
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curing their authority, evince a depth 
of political wisdom not to be recon- 
ciled with their ignorance of the com- 
mon arts of life, but which are ad- 
vanced by savages walking naked 
among the groves that clothe the 
islands of the tropics, and by those 
which shiver among fields of ice at 
the pole. 

Is it to be believed that a savage 
nation should, without instruction; 
imagine that the sacrifice of a beast 
is capable of appeasing the anger of 
the Deity, and averting evil? Consi- 
dered in itself, it seems rather a crime, 
than an action of piety; yet both in 
savage and in civilized countries, at 
an immense distance from each other, 
and in different ages of the world, we 
hear of the offering of beasts and even 
of men to the Deity, with a multipli- 
city of mysterious rites and observ- 
ances to make the deed acceptable. 
The use of amulets also, for protec- 
tion of life and health against evil ac- 
cidents, which seems to be derived 
from the teraphim and household 
gods,—and the necessity of sacred 
and perpetual fire, in order to render 
certain offerings acceptable, may be 
mentioned as instances of the same 
thing. i 

Robertson supposes that the people 
of warm regions have lost their civil 
liberty, and submitted to despotic 
government, through the enervating 
nature of their climate, that renders 
them languid and incapable of action. 
But the same reason will not account 
for the peculiarity of their regal state, 
the separate customs of the king, no- 
bility, and people, the abundance of 
their singular religious ceremonies, 
which in a great variety of cases mix 
themselves with their most common 
worldly transactions. I think that 
another and more satisfactory reason 
may be assigned for these things. 

Among savages dwelling in the 
colder climates, subsistence is not 
easily obtained, To till the ground, 
and wait with patience for the reward 
of their labour, supposes a degree of 
self-command and reflection that is 
ps | to be looked for in an unculti- 
vated state. The chase affords a 
speedier, and for the time a more plen- 
tiful supply; and moreover gratifies 
the pride of those who excel in brave- 
ry and swiftness: qualities highly ad- 
mired by all, but deeply reverenced 
— uncivilized people. The chase 
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is accordingly followed with ardour ; 
and this necessarily keeps the people 
in continual change of place. Even 
among the inhabitants of civilized 
countries, those who retain their in- 
stitutions and prejudices, who hold 
fast popular tales and ancient tradi- 
tions, are they who from age to age 
continue the constant tenants of one 
spot. The wanderers and the unset- 
tled forget all these things ; and miss- 
ing the sight of the rock or the vale 
where an event is said to have hap- 
pened, the event itself is forgotten 
too. The continued action of the 
mind also, when employed in seeking 
after subsistence, soon dissipates all 
ideas not very closely connected with 
the main object. 

In the warmer regions, on the con- 
trary, subsistence is more readily ob- 
tained. The ground brings forth spon- 
taneously ; an injury from the wea- 
ther, which in a colder clime over- 
turns the hopes of man for a year, is 
here very soon repaired; and hence 
the mind and body are kept at ease. 
The labour of an hour secures sub- 
sistence for a day; and, having no 
need to wander, they find abundant 
leisure to rehearse the latest tradi- 
tions, and to practise all the rites of 
theirforefathers. This statement will 
shew how easy it is for a burdensome 
ritual, and a multiplicity of civil and 
religious ceremonies, to be retained by 
a people who may have forgotten to 
till the soil, to work metals, and to 
practise other useful arts. In fact, a 
multiplicity of ceremonies to such a 

ople, so far from being a burden, 
Geena a necessary of life; as, with- 
out them, time would hang very hea- 
vily on their hands. That this which 
IL have assigned is the real cause of 
the difference that is to be found be- 
tween the barbarous people of the 
southern and northern regions, is ap- 

arent also from the nature of the li- 

rty to be found among the latter. 
It is not a liberty arising from well- 
ordered government and equal laws. 
Such a state is never found among 
uncivilized nations. But their liberty 
is merely the privilege of roaming 
where they. please, and doing what 
they list, without regard to any one’s 
pleasure beside their own: a condi- 
tion this, the furthest gone of any 
from what may justly be called civili- 
zation; it is barbarism in its perfec- 
tion. 
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We see then what is contended for : 
that all the nations and tribes usually 
denominated. uncivilized and savage, 
have become so by their secession 
from those which were civilized; and 
that in this change of condition many 
observances remain, which in their 
origin and object are beyond the in- 
tellect of the people to understand, 
but which become intelligible to us 
when we recollect from whence they 
were derived. 

I shall now proceed to shew that 
there is no authenticated instance of 
a people emerging from a savage to a 
civilized condition by their own un- 
aided efforts; but that where such a 
change has taken place, it has always 
been from communication with those 
already in possession of this advan- 
tage. We have a very ancient in- 
stance of this related in the 8th book 
of the AZneis :— 

* These woods were first the seat of sylvan 
pow’rs, 

of nymphs, and fawns, and savage men, who 
to 


0! 
— from tranks of trees and stabborn 


Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab’ring oxen, nor the shining share, 

Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain’d to spare. 
Their exercise the chase ; the ranning flood 
—- their thirst ; the trees supplied their 


Then Saturn came, who fled the pow’r of Jove, 
Robb’d of his realms, and banish’d from above. 
The Mewes, dispers’d on hills, to towns he 


And laws ordain’d, and civil customs taught, 
And Latium call’d the land where safe he lay 
3‘rom bis anduteous son and his usurping sway. 
With his mild empire peace and plenty came; 
And hence the golden times deériv’d their 
name.” DRYDEN. 

Cadmus introduced literature with 
civilization into Greece ; a large part 
of Europe was brought under regular 
government, and made acquainted 
with the arts, by the Romans; but 
previous to this event, our own coun- 
try, and particularly its western parts, 
had made considerable advances to- 
wards the attainment of the same ob- 
ject, through the instructions, first of 
the Phenicians, and afterwards of the 
Greeks. 

It has, I know, been objected to 
this view of the subject, that we have 
an example, in the empires of Mexico 
and Peru, of two nations starting up 
from amongst many others deeply 
sunk in barbarism, and displaying at- 
tainments in legislation and refine- 
ment, with no other assistance than 
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that derived from within themselves. 
At its first discovery, the greater part 
of the American continent was inha- 
bited by a vast number of independent 
tribes, whose condition is that which 
is emphatically denominated barba- 
rous. But a striking exception to the 
general condition was observed in the 
southern part of that extensive conti- 
nent; where were found people in the 
possession of the comforts of a home, 
in the enjoyment of a regular code of 
laws, many of them bearing marks of 
the most refined political knowledge, 
and besides other marks of great ad- 
vance in civilization, with a more re- 
gularly conducted police than at the 
period of the discovery of America 
was to be found in any part of the old 
continent. As it has been taken for 
an undoubted truth, that all the Ame- 
ricans were originally derived from 
one source, and that the condition of 
the inhabitants of the largest portion 
of the country must have been the 
primary state of the whole, our writers 
have from these premises arrived at 
the conclusion, that the superior ac- 
quirements of the two large empires 
must have proceeded from the moral 
impulse derived from the association 
of large bodies of people united toge- 
ther, and that this conjoined exertion 
of intellect and strength was the cause 
why these nations had so far exceeded 
the other American tribes in civiliza- 
tion. 

The people who first discovered and 
invaded these countries, absorbed in 
their insatiable thirst for gold, 2ad 
despising the people whom they were 
so daringly injuring, paid but little 
attention to the history, traditions, 
and laws of the country. It was only 
when the remembrance of them was 
dying away, that they began to collect 
together the fragments of the edifice 
they had been employed in demolish- 
ing. But disjointed as these fragments 
are, sufficient has been handed down 
to us, to enable us to perceive that 
there is nothing in the history of these 
countries to overturn the proposition 
that has been advanced, and which, 
as we have seen, what has occurred 
in other countries has only tended to 
establish. 

From them we learn that there was 
a time when the people of Mexico and 
Peru were as uncivilized as the other 
American tribes; but that certain 
strangers, from countries unknown to 





them, sufficiently elevated above the 
inhabitants to considered divine, 
collected them together, and by the 
excellency of their institutions made 
them what they were. The nature of 
these institutions, which bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to those known 
in the east, sufficiently declare the 
country of the original, importers of 
them. But although the source, and 
even the date, of the origin of Mexi- 
can and Peruvian civilization may 
thus, in a great measure, be ascer- 
tained, yet it does not appear that 
previously to this the great continent 
of America was always in a savage 
state. The many remains of art which 
have been found, in parts very far re- 
moved from the seats of the empires 
we have mentioned, remains far ex- 
ceeding the powers of the race of men 
that have inhabited North America 
since its discovery, and concerning 
which that race have no traditions, 
sufficiently testify, that in the primitive 
times the people had been in posses- 
sion of knowledge that was afterwards 
lost, and that they were in a continu- 
ally increasing state of deterioration, 
when Manco Capac, and subsequently 
the Europeans, arrived in the country, 

The causes which history gives us 
to see as operating in the spread of 
civilization and refinement among un- 
civilized countries, have been of very 
opposite kinds ; and yet they all agree 
in one point—that of calling into regu- 
lar exercise the faculties of the und. 
The scourge of war, through the over- 
ruling providence of Him who governs 
all things, has thus been converted 
into a cause of innumerable blessings ; 
and Britain, Germany, and Gaul may 
be instanced as countries that have 
been benefited by subjection to their 
opponents. The distant and ignorant 
inhabitants of Siberia have been in- 
structed by the criminals which it has 
been the policy of the Russian go- 
vernment to banish to that dreary re- 
gion. Commercial intercourse has 
also been the cause of the spread of 
knowledge among distant countries ; 
for wherever industry has found a 
place, civilization must follow as a 
necessary consequence. But above 


all, the spread of religious knowledge 
has had the most extensive and the 
mightiest consequences. Even such 
a faith as the Mohammedan has caus- 
ed the black natives of the interior of 
Africa to advance in intellect beyond 
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their besotted heathen neighbours. 
But the Christian Missionary has, in 
a degree not to be estimated, surpass- 
ed them all. A thousand years ago, 
Germany received more from the lips 
of a few Christian Missionarics from 
Britain, than she had done from all 
the Roman armies. In the present 
day, we see that people whom war 
could not reach, or whom it would an- 
nihilate, who have nothing to offer in 
the way of trade that could invite the 
cupidity of the merchant, nothing to 
gratify curiosity besides barren sands 
—even these, though found among ice 
in Greenland and Labrador, or amidst 
the torrid deserts of Africa, are visit- 
ed and instructed in the arts of life, 
and in the concerns of an eternal 
state: thus illustrating, in a peculiar 
and forcible manner, the observation, 
that godliness is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as that which is 
to come. 4d. Coucn. 
i 


ENGLISH LAW.—CHARACTERS OF 
SERVANTS. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
S1r,—The value of a good servant is 
so exceedingly intrinsic, that nothing 
can be more truly desirable in a fami- 
ly than those domestics who have be- 
come respected for their fidelity and 
industry; and whose qualifications 
have been more than doubly enhanced, 
by a genuine devotedness to Gop in 
all things. When we fully consider 
the trust that is reposed in servants, 
in all its branches, we shall find it to 
be of a very serious and important na- 
ture. Our fame and our property be- 
ing, in a great measure, entrusted to 
their care, they may, with a babbling 
tongue, maliciously wither the one, 
and by some secret conspiracy utterly 
despoil the other. e may thus 
sustain injuries which time, perhaps, 
can never amend, the effects of which 
may probably be experienced by those 
who are to represent us in future 
8. 

e different stations in life in 
which the Almighty has, in his uner- 
ring providence, thought fit to place 
us, have respectively their peculiar 
duties accompanying them. Kings 
are to sway the sceptre in righteous- 
ness, and subjects to honour them ; 
‘magistrates must be a terror to evil- 
doers, and the people observant of 








the laws: and masters ought to com- 
mand, as knowing that their Master 
also is in heaven, with whom there is 
no respect of persons; and servants 
should be obedient, though not with 
eye-service as men-pleasers, but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will 
of Gop from the heart. Now,when a 
servant is living in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, both to those with 
whom he dwells, and to his Maker, 
that servant is as well pleasing before 
Gop, as though he had in like manner 
discharged the fanctions of a monarch. 
His services can scareely be too high- 
ly valued by his employers, who may, 
under such happy circumstances, rea- 
sonably hope that prosperity will at- 
tend their concerns, 

Besides the advantages to be de- 
rived from an assiduous attention by 
good servants to the general affairs of 
their masters, such servants will also 
manifest a becoming regard for the 
family at large. No evil communica- 
tion will proceed from them. They 
will set no improper example to the 
children, whom they will tenderly 
watch with a jealous care; but. by 
every act of respectful obedience, they 
will kindly teach them to love and 
revere their parents, as a duty owing 
to their Creator. 

Tf, therefore, it be really so impor- 
tant to families to be favoured with 
good and honest domestics, it can- 
not be denied that those dishonour- 
able means sometimes resorted to, 
for the purpose ef placing persons 
whose conduct, as servants, will not 
bear the strictest scrutiny, in those 
menial ‘situations which are to be 
found in society,—deserve the sever- 
est censure ; because such artful pro- 
cedures are calculated to promote dis- 
appointment and disquietude, where 
comfort and satisfaction ought only 
abide. The offence, Mr. Editor, to 
which I now particularly wish to al- 
lade, and to which also I would re- 
spectfully draw the attention of your 
readers, is, that of giving false charac- 
ters with servants. Perhaps it is not 
generally known, that such dishonest 
practice is an offence against the laws 
of England ; but an offence it certain- 
ly is; and the legislature has been 
most commendably mindful that it 
shall not pass with impunity. 

The evils to which a household is 
exposed by the introduction of bad 
servants, are innumerable? but as 
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they may be more properly and fully | Also, that if any person or persons 
mentioned, when considering the re- | shall knowingly and wilfully tend, 


lations of master and servant, (upon 
which subject I purpose, if Gop per- 
mit, to address you at some future 
time,) I will now give you an abstract 
of the statute which has been passed 
for the punishment of persons who 
give false characters with servants. 

By statute 32 Geo. III. c. 56. the 
preamble of which, like many other 
of our acts of parliament, is very 
emphatical, and is as follows :— 
‘“* Whereas many false and counter- 
feit characters of servants have either 
been given personally, or in writing, 
by evil-disposed persons, being, or pre- 
tending to be, the master, mistress, 
retainer, or superintendant, of such 
servants, or by persons who have ac- 
tually retained such servants in their 
respective service, contrary to truth 
and justice, and to the peace and se- 
curity of his majesty’s subjects: And 
whereas the evil herein complained 
of is not only difficult to be guarded 
against, but is also of great magni- 
tude, and continually increasing, and 
no sufficient remedy bas hitherto been 
applied :”—It is enacted, that if any 
person or persons shall falsely per- 
sonate any master or mistress, or the 
executor, administrator, wife, rela- 
tion, housekeeper, steward, agent, or 
servant, of any such master or mis- 
tress, and shall either personally, or 
in writing, give any false, forged, or 
counterfeited character to any person 
offering him or herself to be hired as 
a servant into the service of any per- 
son or persons ; then,and in such case, 
every such person or persons so of- 
fending shall forfeit and undergo the 
penalty or punishment thereinafter 
mentioned. (Section 1.) 

Also, that if any person or persons 
shall knowingly and wilfully pretend, 
or falsely assert, in writing, that any 
servant has been hired or retained for 
any period of time whatsoever, or in 
any station or capacity whatsoever, 
other than that for which or in which 
he, she, or they shall have hired or 
retained ‘such servant in bis, her, or 
their service or employment, or for 
the service of any other person or 
persons, that then, and in either of 
the said cases, such person or persons 
so offending as aforesaid, shall forfeit 
and undergo the penalty and punish- 
ment thereinafter mentioned. (Sec- 
tion 2.) 





or falsely assert, in writing, that any 
servant was discharged, or left his, 
her, or their service, at any other time 
than that at which he or she was dis- 
charged, or actually left such service ; 
or that any such servant had not been 
hired or employed in any previous 
service, contrary to truth, that then 
and in either of the said cases, such 
person or persons shall forfeit and 
undergo the penalty or punishmert 
thereinafter mentioned. (Sect. 3.) 

And also, that if any person or per- 
sons shall be convicted of any or ei- 
ther of the offence or offences afore- 
said, by his, her, or their confession, 
or by the oath of one or more credible 
witness or witnesses,before two or more 
justices of the peace for the county, 
riding, division, city, liberty, town, or 
place, where the offence or offences 
shall have been committed, (which 
oath such justices are thereby em- 
powered and required to administer, ) 
every such offender or offenders shall 
forfeit the sum of twenty pounds, one 
moiety whereof shall be paid to the 
person or persons on whose informa- 
tion the party or parties offending 
shall have: been convicted, and the 
other moiety whereof shall go and be 
applied for the use of the poor of the 
parish wherein the offence shall have 
been committed ; and if the party who 
shall have been so convicted shall not 
immediately pay the said sum of 
twenty pounds so forfeited, together 
with the sum of ten shillings for the 
costs and charges attending such con- 
vietion, or shall not give notice of ap- 
peal, and enter into recognizance in 
the manner therein directed, such jus- 
tices shall and may commit every such 
offender to the house of correction, or 
some other prison of the county, rid- 
ing, &c. in which he or she shall have 
been convicted, there to remain, and 
to be kept to hard labour, without 
bail, or mainprize, for any time not 
exceeding three months, nor less than 
one month, or until he or she pay the 
said sum so forfeited, together with 
such costs and charges as aforesaid, 
(Section 6.)' I remain, Mr. Editor, 
your's, faithfully, 

Epwakp CromWELL Brown. 

East Retford, Nov. 1, 1824. 


P. S.—In my last letter to you, the 
words “or put in the pillory,” ap- 
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pearing in column 1015, ought to have 
omitted; because by statute 56 
Geo. III. c. 138, thé: punishment of 
the pillory is abolished, except in 
cases of perjury. 
———— 
ESSAY ON SINCERITY. 


SINCERITY is so important a quality 
in the economy of human life, and of 
religion, that all our duties and 
fessions are debased and nullified 
without it. It preserves an identity 
amongst all the excellencies that 
adorn the human character. It gives 
to virtue its reality, and makes it to 
be what it appears; it is essential to 
its being, beauty, and perfection, and 
is, in short, virtue’s essential form; 
for sincerity‘is not to be considered 
a8 possessing a separate or indepen- 
¢lent existence, but as that essential 
ingredient which stamps upon moral 
g:oodness a consistent and dignified 
uniformity. It is the glory, the light, 
o1' medium through which true virtue 
is displayed. It is a principle of vi- 
tatity and union, and is, to the graces 
of the mind, what the soul is to the 
body. Perhaps the most correct and 
concise definition of sincerity is that 
of “ simple or unmixed truth.” 
The term sincerus, whence our word 
“ sincere” .is derived, is composed of 
sine and cera, signifying pure honey, 
eutirely free from, or unmixed with, 
wax; or it may be compounded of 
ovy and cera, quasi cum cera, mel quod 
integrum est et solidum et nulla sui 
purte fraudatur. This, however, takes 
im but one part of our idea of since- 
rity, that of simplicity, in opposition 
to whatis mixed or adulterated. The 
other idea is that of truth, in opposi- 
tion to falsehood, to dissimulation. 
With respect to the former, the 
perfectibility of sincerity, a8 consist- 
ii an absolute freedom from all 
mixture or alloy, is not the lot of the 
best of our species ; for however pure 
or unmixed may be the thoughts of 
the heart, still they will possess a 
portion of alloy. But though our sin- 
cerity be defective, it may be of the 
right kind, and therefore genuine, as 
gold is gold still, though it contain a 
ortion of alloy. That man will ex- 
ibit it in the highest state of perfec- 
tion possible to mortals, who is most 
assimilated to the mind of Him whois 
the way, the truth, and the life; and 
his defection will be greatest who is 





farthest removed from this infinite 
source of truth divine. Thus, though 
there may be different degrees of mix- 
ture compatible with the predomi- 
nance of genuine sincerity, yet where 
this predominance does not exist, it 
is false and spurious. 

Sincerity, as it stands opposed to 
that which is dissembling, pretended, 
or feigned, admits of no degrees. A 
man must be either what he seems to 
be, or he must not; here are no de- 
grees, no middle ground. He is either 
an hypocrite, or a sincere man. It 
consists in a just and true conformity 
between the thoughts and the ways. 
It regards not so much the outward 
action as the principle, the secret mo- 
tives, or springs of action. There can 
be no true religion without this sin- 
cerity. A sincerely religious man, 
one who loves and fears God, has the 
power of religion, as well as the mode. 
He is not like the hypocrite, described 
by our Saviour, possessing a fair ex- 
terior only; but his duties are per- 
formed with a singleness of mind, with 
an eye to God, and for God and his 
glory alone. The ultimate object of 
the Pharisees is to be seen of men, 
and to gain their applause,—and they 
have it, and with it their reward : and 
so have the truly sincere, too; for, 
while their light so shines before men 
that it cannot but be seen and admir- 
ed, yet is there no display of them- 
selves :—they are seen, todo ; the others 
do, in order that they may be seen. 

The religion of the truly sincere is 
substantial and unaffected; it is not 
taken = in compliance with custom, 
neither is it the result of education, 
habit, or any adventitious circum- 
stances. The religion of the Phari- 
sees consists in the total absence of 
every virtue, since mere appearance 
or form is no virtue. A deceptive 
form without, and emptiness within, 
are their substitutes for the thing it- 
self. But the religion of the truly 
sincere has a real and permanent ex- 
istence. It arises from serious self- 
consideration, and is an ingenuous, 
deliberate, and cordial surrender of 
the heart, with all its wishes, desires, 
fears, hopes, and feelings, to God ; the 
language of his heart is, “‘ Try me, O 
God, and search my heart.” He stands 
opposed to that character described 
by the apostle James, i. 8. ‘A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his 
ways.” He is the same in retirement, 
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in the closet, as before the world, his 
words and actions are the true out- 
ward expressions or representations 
of established principles within. 

If it be asked, whether a man of 
sincerity, such as here described, if 
he fall into error, will not be charge- 
able with the consequences thereof? 
I hesitate not to answer, No; for the 
sincerity here described has truth 
alone for its object, and this includes 
all legitimate and proper means for 
its attainment. Therefore, such a 
person cannot long be the subject of 
essential error, for this would be in- 
compatible with his character. There 
will be that ardent desire for truth, 
which will induce him to employ all 
the means in his power to obtain it. 
He seeks the knowledge of God, and 
his ways, with persevering applica- 
tion; he reads, he prays, he medi- 
tates; and we know who hath said,— 
“ Ask, and it shall be given; seek, 
and ye shall find.” He who is truth 
itself will never let such a seeker 
wander on the mountains of error and 
darkness. 

But, generally, they who plead, as 
many do, their sincerity, as a set-off 
against their defective performances, 
and to satisfy the pleadings of con- 
science, do but proclaim their want of 
sincerity ; for the very thing they boast 
of, is that wherein they are deficient. It 
is the want of a true desire after truth, 
that our Saviour complained of: “ Ye 
will not,” said he, “ come unto me, 
that ye may have life.” They boast 
of their doings, and of the perform- 
ances of their duty, agreeably to the 
dictates of conscience, and in the best 
manner they are able; when all the 
while conscience is perverted, and not 
suffered to perform its office, and they 
substitute that for truth, which they 
would have to be true; making their 
inclination the criterion of truth, and 
then think to smeoth it over by adding 
their sincere belief thereof. 

True it is, a man may have a sin- 
cere belief in certain false notions 
which he has embraced, without any 
genuine sincerity; for this sincerity 
regards truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and therefore proves all things, 
and holds fast that which is good ; and 
this truth will rest onits proper basis, 
—the will of God. Aman of true sim- 
plicity, and godly sincerity, will, above 
all others, find himself least at home 
in this world of art, and shuffling, and 
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, and fraud, and deceit. Every 


~thing around him is uncongenial ; and 


if he maintain this character with un- 
deviating constancy, he will find that 
it is, indeed, through mach tribulation 
that his way lies. to the kingdom of 
his heavenly Father. But he shall ul- 
timately arrive in that happy region 
of blessedness, where he shall behold, 
and for ever enjoy, the unveiled glo- 
ries of eternal Truth. J. N.C. 
-—— 


ON THE NECESSITY AND IMPORTANCE 
OF INSPECTING LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


Mr. EpITor. 

Sir,—With the exception of what I 
have written in private letters, it is 
several months since I wrote a single 
line upon a subject which I consider 
of vital importance to my fellow crea- 
tures, upon which I have constant 
opportunities of making useful ob- 
servations, and upon which, discus- 
sion must do good; and however 
lightly the world may be disposed to 
value my opinions, still my ownimpres- 
sions and convictions only tend to 
accuse me of supineness and want of 
exertion. 

Since I wrote my last letter, for the 
Imperial Magazine, upon mental af- 
fections, what numbers of my fellow 
citizens have fallen victims to mental 
disease! what numbers have sunk 
under the hand of suicide! what 
numbers, after suffering great tortures 
from injudicious treatment, have sunk 
into premature graves, or been con- 
signed to ignorant, unfeeling, and un- 
necessary coercion! Some of these 
unfortunate cases may have been ow- 
ing to the cupidity, or want of better 
information, in medical professors,— 
but not half so many as is generally 
supposed; they are more owing, no 
doubt, to the want of general informa- 
tion as to the nature and causes of 
the disease, and of the first and most 
obscure symptoms; and to the per- 
turbation and fear of exposure in the 
nearest relations or connexions of the 
afflicted, when it is recognized as in- 
sanity. It may be, too, that some of 
the evils of mental diseases are ag- 
gravated by a want of proper feeling 
and adequate knowledge in those who 
profess superior attainments and prac- 
tice in this malady, and in which, in- 
efficiency, and even calpable conduct, 
are not easy of detection. 

I was lately in the company of a 
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keeper of an asylum, which stands as 
high as any in public estimation; and ; 
it is an expensive one; yet he most 
evidently betrayed surprise, and even 
incredulity, on the mention of some 
common comforts for the insane, and 
which are known to be both practical 
and easy. But what was more to be 
lamented, he as evidently betrayed a 
total ignorance both of the moral and 
medical means of cure.” He had ob- 
viously considered the insane as only 
to be kept in a state of subjection and 
safety, and that if recovery took place, 
it was an event he neither expected 
nor could account for. I trust and 
hope there are not many such charac- 
ters,—I only must deplore that there 
should be any such; and am well sa- 
tisfied of its being a complete contrast 
to many, who, to competent knowledge 
add assiduity, and even great anxiety, 
in their endeavours to cure this com- 
plaint. 

Bat culpable and ignorant conduct 
in the treatment of those afflicted with 
mental disorder, may, and often does, 
pass without comment or censure un- 
der the generally received opinion, 
that mental diseases are not curable. 
I must have asserted, at least a thou- 
sand times, and it is my firm belief, 
that there is no serious disease to 
which human nature is liable, that is 
so certainly curable as insanity is, un- 
der the best treatment; and that the 
best treatment is such, and such only, 
as is best calculated to make the pa- 
tient comfortable while under process 
of cure; and that its being so fre- 
quently not cured, is a reflection upon 
the general treatment. 

It is notorious that insanity is a na- 
tional opprobrium, and if we as a na- 
tion have done more for the confine- 
ment of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow-beings, and less as a rational 
means of cure, than other nations 
have, the reproach is justly applied ; 
for the not having done all that bene- 
volence could have done, under the 
suggestions of reason, partakes of the 
nature of the disease: it was owing 
to erroneous feelings being opposed 
to the suggestions of pure reason. It 


cannot for a moment be supposed 
there could be a want of benevolent 
exertion in a case of so much import- 
ance to suffering humanity, if the mind 
had not been beclouded by false no- 
tions upon the subject. But it has 
not come to my knowledge that either 





the hand of charity, or our legislative 
enactments, have, in any one instance, 
provided the very best and most ra- 
tional means of cure. They have been 
only systems of safety and coercion, 
while other nations have afforded the 
best means of cure, as national mea- 
sures. Our legislative measures were 
no doubt dictated by the most bene- 
volent, but certainly mistaken, ideas. 
County asylums were established for 
the purpose of diminishing the evils 
of lunacy in general, and those of 
pauper lunacy in particular; I would 
wish to ask, has not incurable pauper 
lunacy increased in those counties 
where public asylums have been esta- 
blished, since they came into full ope- 
ration? and as the number of lunatics 
was, I presume, taken in the respec- 
tive counties previous to their esta- 
blishment, let the present number be 
compared with what it was then, mak- 
ing full allowance for the increase of 
population. I have my doubts whe- 
ther any of these counties can speak 
to a decrease ; and of this we may be 
assured, than any system of the kind 
which does not tend to diminish the 
number of the diseased, is worse than 
useless. 

In repeating what I have so often 
mentioned before, I am in danger of 
forgetting the purport of my letter, 
which was, to recommend enlighten- 
ed, impartial, and frequent inspec- 
tions of all asylums for the insane, 
public as well as private. I am well 
convinced that they are necessary ; 
and as there are nearly a hundred 
private asylums, several of them hav- 
ing two or three hundred inmates each, 
and at the fewest twenty public asy- 
lums, averaging more than one hun- 
dred each,—it must be of importance 
that they are not only well conducted, 
but that the world should know and 
be assured that they are properly 
managed as it regards the purposes 
of cure, where a profession of the 
cure is made, and as it regards the 
purposes of comfort, where that only 
is pretended to. Iam convinced that 
well-conducted asylums, under expe- 
rienced treatment, may afford the best 
and often the only chance of recovery ; 
it is, therefore, of great importance 
that they should be respectable; and 
frequent and enlightened inspections 
would render them so, if deserving ; 
and as the king or state is the guar- 
dian of all lunatics, it becomes a duty 
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that legislative cognizance should be 
strictly taken of their treatment. 

A bill was introduced by the late 
Mr. Rose, for the inspection of all 
asylums for the insane, and passed 
the House of Commons, but was lost 
in the House of Lords; and the re- 
ports of the day were, that it was lost 
thrangh the private influence of cer- 
tain governors and trustees of public 
asylums, who could not brook noto- 
riety or control. Some years after 
this, another statesman brought ’in a 
bill to establish inspections by a spe- 
cial commission; and, from my own 
knowledge, I can speak of interest 
being made to have public asylums 
exempted, and the bill was altered so 
as to exempt them; and in this state 
the bill passed the House of Com- 
mons, but, as I think, very properly, 
it was lost in the House of Lords, as 
a partial measure, bearing very hard 
and unjustly upon keepers of private 
asylums. I cannot see how a reason- 
able objection can be raised against 
inspections of all asylums ; and as for 
the expense, the money paid for li- 
censes by the keepers of private asy- 
lums, would nearly cover it. 

I have.written the above with the 
hope that it will be read by those who 
may have congenial feelings, and who 
may have influence in procuring the 
measure I beg to recommend. 


THoMAS BAKEWELL. 


Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
Nov. 6, 1824. 


cr 
ON THE STATE OF THE HEATHEN. 


Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—In a late number of your mis- 
cellany, col. 734, a correspondent ob- 
jects to some expressions made use 
of at missionary meetings, respecting 
the impossibility of those persons 
being saved, who have no opportu- 
nity of hearing the gospel. This, I 
conceive, is a subject of great diffi- 
culty, and one which, if approached 
at all, should be approached with 
much caution. I have no doubt that 
all who die in infancy are saved, be- 
cause the Saviour himself has said, 
‘“* Of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” 
but on what ground they obtain a 
state of everlasting blessedness, is a 
point upon which I am far less decid- 
ed. The bible says nothing whatever 
respecting salvation through Christ 
No. 72,—VOL. VI. 
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in any other way than by faith in his 
atonement; and where scripture is 
silent, I would not venture even to 
form a conjecture. 

We learn from our Lord’s own de- 
clarations, that where much is given, 
much wll be required; and that the 
awards of divine justice, towards the 
disobedient, will be regulated, in a 
great measure, according to the ad- 
vantages enjoyed. ‘‘ That servant 
which knew his Lord’s will, and pre- 
pared not himself, neither did accord- 
ing to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes; but he that knew not, 
and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes.”—Luke xii. 47, 48. The 
apostle Paul, wiiting to the Romans, 
has this apposite passage :—‘“‘ There 
is no respect of persons with God, 
for as many as have sinned without 
law, shall also perish without law; 
and as many as have sinned in the 
law, shall be judged by the law; for 
when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves, 
which shew the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts.”—Chap. ii. 11, &e. 

Upon reading this passage, a ques- 
tion very naturally arises, Are the 
works of the law, in any case, so 
written on the hearts of the heathen, 
that, though they have not the law, 
they do the things contained in the 
law? This is an inquiry, which, I 
confess, I cannot answer. The scrip- 
tures, in places too numerous to 
quote, represent sin as having spread 
itself universally and individually over 
the whole mass of mankind. . “ The 
Lord looked down upon the children 
of men, to see if there were any that 
did understand, and seek God. They 
are all gone aside, they are altogether 
become filthy, there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.”—Psalm xiv. 2, 3; 
see also Rom. iii. 9, &c. 

I am well aware that many persons, 
with regard to topics like this, are 
very ready to appeal to the principles 
of charity and benevolence, and to 
propose questions of the following de- 
scription :—Is it at all consistent with 
the goodness and mercy of God, that 
he should condemn those who were 
never favoured with the means of sal- 
vation? He cannot, I very readily 
admit, condemn for the rejection of 
what was never offered. Certainly 
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none of the heathen who never heard 
the gospel, will be condemned for not 
believing in the Saviour; but at the 
same time I cannot suppress my fears, 
that had we an opportunity of noticing 
their habits and deportment individu- 
ally, we should find very slender pre- 
mises for concluding that they could 
stand before an infinitely holy God 
on the ground of their own purity. 
No doubt, that, upon this, as well as 
upon some other points affecting the 
moral government of the great Su- 
preme, we should do well to rest sa- 
tisfied that the Judge of all will do 
right—that there is no unrighteousness 
with him—without attempting to un- 
derstand and explain more than our 
circumstances allow. What we know 
not now, we shall probably know here- 
after. ‘Secret things belong unto 
the Lord our God.”— Deut. xxix. 29. 

The apostles were commanded to 
go into all the world, and to preach 
the gospel to every creature ; and our 
Saviour, in closing this very extensive 
commission, declares, that he who 
believed should be saved, but he that 
believed not should be damned. Now, 
there must have been an important 
need of this promulgation of the glad 
tidings of salvation. The Redeemer 
never could have enjoined that which 
circumstances did not require, and 
which was not to accomplish some 
important end. It is quite evident 
from scripture, that where the gospel 
is preached, it will greatly aggravate 
the guilt of those who reject it. ‘‘ This 
is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.”—John iii. 19. 

Now, if guilt is greatly aggravated 
by the rejection of the gospel, and if, 
as we cannot but admit, many who 
hear the gospel do reject it, supposing 
salvation attainable without the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, might we not 
justly entertain some doubt as (to the 
importance, and even the humanity, of 
Missionary exertions? Certainly, in 
Ce seg as we suppose that the 

eathen, without the light of divine 
truth, stand a fair chance of obtaining 
endless felicity in another world, we 
depreciate the value of divine truth, 
and all the efforts that are made for 
its propagation. 





W. ELLersy. 
HL Oct. 3, 1824. 
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AN ESSAY UPON A FIRM AND CON- 
STANT RELIANCE ON THE WISDOM 
OF PROVIDENCE. 


~ « Whatever is, is right.”—Pore. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—An essay upon such a subject, 
and with such a motto, may force a 
smile upon the countenances of some, 
and a frown from others. The reader 
who acknowledges the constant and 
immediate interposition of a divine 
Providence in every shifting scene of 
life, will smile at the idea of finding 
any thing new upon a subject which 
has been so often and so ably dis- 
cussed: while he who is of opinion 
that the great Author of our being, 
from the heights of his immensity, 
does not deign to interfere in the 
every-day transactions of the poor 
children of mortality, will perhaps 
frown at the supposed superstition of 
the writer ;—from the one he hopes to 
escape the charge of plagiarism, and 
from the other he only asks his can- 
dour to forgive the difference of opi- 
nion upon a subject, which, consider- 
ed in the light in which the writer has 
viewed it, is productive of so much 
consolation in the dark hour of ad- 
versity. 

It is not my intention, Mr. Editor, 
to dispute the opinion of, or to argue 
the point with, those who dissent from 
the doctrine laid down by Mr. Pope, 
in his justly admired ‘ Essay on 
Man:” after a word or two to those 
who would abuse this doctrine, by 
making it an excuse for their indo- 
lence, I intend to place the character 
of such as agree with it in contrast 
with those who may be said to invert 
it, by continually asserting that 
“* whatever is, is wrong,” and to shew 
which is the most worthy to be ad- 
mired and imitated. 

That the doctrine may be abused, 
is evident from the excuses which the 
indolent and the inactive frame, mere- 
ly to hide their sluggishness of spirit, 
which it is their intention to mask un- 
der the supposed idea of a trust in 
Providence. As for those wilfully 
mistaken beings who look for super- 
natural effects, without using the na- 
tural means to conquer the obstacles 
which seem opposed to them, they 


|may be well compared to the foolish 


traveller in the fable, who, wanting 
to cross a river, the stream of which 
was rolling on rapidly, sat down upon 
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the bank, foolishly imagining that it 
would soon be passed, and that the 
wasted waters would shortly leave 
him a safe and commodious passage 
to proceed upon his journey. Had 
he made use of that time in search of 
natural means to cross it, which he 
had idly spent in the expectation that 
the immutable laws of nature would 
be altered for his individual accom- 
modation, he would not have had to 
dread the shades of evening closing 
around him, or the approach of night 
to retard his journey. Like him, these 
specious idlers look for nothing less 
thar miracles to assist them; and 
when the storm arises, they trust their 
vessel to the wind, careless whether 
it carries them to the land, or buries 
them in the bosom of the deep, the 
victims of their own imbecility, in- 
stead of exercising a prudent fore- 
sight from the comparison of past and 
present events, whereby they might 
have rede out the storm which it was 
not in their power to avoid. There 
may be others who would abuse this 
doctrine, by attempting to make it a 
justification for crime, who would 
charge heaven with being not only an 
accessary to their guilt, but the cause 
of it: few, however, are those, who 
have the hardihood to defend such a 
palpable absurdity. 

There are those to be found, on the 
other hand, who would completely in- 
vert the doctrine, and with these dis- 
contented souls who are always wran- 
gling at the decrees of their Maker, 
every thing is we To them, the 
natural, the political, the moral, and 
the religious world, are all disorder 
in their several systems; they cast a 
scowling eye at the gathering clouds, 
when the fair face of heaven is hidden 
from them, because it may forsooth 
but ill accord with the darkness with- 
in their own gloomy sphere of mental 
vision. Their selfish views extend no 
farther than the narrow limits of their 
own enjoyments. When the weather 
is dull, they are melancholy; when 
wet, it endangers their health, and 
ruins their constitution: hot or cold, 
they are uniformly wishing for a 
change, and either extremity is, to 
their sickly and discontented souls, 
equally disgusting. But were it pos- 
sible they could be wafted to some 
favoured region, where the calm sere- 
nity of the sky is never sullied by a 
passing cloud, or darkened by the ga- 
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thering storm, where an eternal spring 
maintains its unchanging verdure, and 
nature prescribes a constant equili- 
brium ; yet even there, the sameness 
of the scene would produce satiety, 
and they would wish for that variety 
of which they now complain. 

Are they in that station of life where 
the politics of the day attract their 
notice? they are always finding fault 
with new decrees, and underrating the 
old ones: their pretended sagacity 
can discover the defects of cabinets, 
and the errors of sovereignty; this 
monarch might have better studied 
the welfare of his subjects, and that 
minister would have attended to his 
daty better by an alteration of his 
measures; and the other battle might 
have been won, if the. general had 
been more vigilant, or his troops dif- 
ferently arranged. 

In the moral world, they are con- 
stantly on the alert to quarrel with 
the dispensations of Providence.— 
Their dark and cloudy intellects dis- 
cover no farther than the mists of 
error by which they are surrounded: 
like persons in a fog, groping their 
way, they grasp at every thing around 
them in uncertainty: they consider 
the darkness that envelops them to 
be universal; that above the mist 
there is no sun shining in the great- 
ness of his strength, and around it no 
light to irradiate the system. They 
look at effects, without judging of the 
causes which produced them ; and if 
their stinted capacities cannot mea- 
sure the rule and end of every occur- 
rence, their sceptic souls directly 
charge the supreme Director of the 
universe with neglect or partiality. 

In the religious world, they find a 
capacious field for the display of their 
favourite and particular theme. With 
every system and sect of religion they 
are at variance, because they can dis- 
cover errors in each; so, in the m 
nitude of their wisdom; they profess 
none ; and in their practices they very 
forcibly illustrate the real value of 
such principles: their ideas are not 
social ones, for they seem individual- 
ized from the rest of their species; 
their actions are not social, for they 
neither tend to their own benefit nor 
the benefit of others. Whatever good 
they might accomplish, they prophesy 
a sure and speedy disappointment. 
Their minds having caught the 
grene of discontent, they can find an 
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angry Providence thwarting them in 
all their designs, and opposing them 
in all their projects: they live com- 
plaining, and die dissatisfied. 

Opposed to this mixture of discon- 
tent and impiety, how fine a contrast 
the character of that man presents, 
who places a firm reliance on the 
wisdom of an unerring Providence in 
every station of life, and under every 
circumstance. To him the diversities 
in the natural world, the seeming va- 
riance in the moral world, the intrigues 
in the political world, and the differ- 
ence of opinion in the religious world, 
are all considered as the several links 
of one connected chain, where nature, 
animate and inanimate, works the 
will and pleasure of Him who “ reigns 
supreme o’er all his works.” 

The rude blast may roar about his 
habitation, or the snows of winter de- 
scend around him, he sings serenely 
amid the jarring elements his song of 
praise to Him, who 
«« Rides sublime upon the whirlwind’s wing, 
And humbles natare with the northern blast.” 


When the loud thunder rolls around 
the hollow vault of heaven, his eye, 
directed upwards, can penetrate the 
tempesi’s gloom, can see the hand of 
Providence busy in the tumult, di- 
recting the bright ministers of its ven- 
geance where to strike, and when to 
stop: and in all the vicissitudes of the 
seasons he “ looks through nature up 
to nature’s God.” 

If he directs his attention to the 
political world, it is only to pity the 
cares of those who have to care for 
others: the business of the court, or 
of the camp, is with him of no such 
mighty import as to need his censure, 
or to call for his individual disappro- 
bation, He knoweth that there is, 
One, to whom may be trusted the is- 
sue of all events, who ruleth over 
rulers, and presides in the councils of 
princes—that though tyrants may go- 
vern with a rod of iron, yet in the end 
the very means they use to tyrannize 
over their subjects may eventually 
work their own destruction. The de- 
vouring pestilence, and the conqueror 
that devastates kingdoms, he regard- 
eth as alike the instruments of a wise 
Providence for the accomplishment 
of its own decrees—that though the 
interests and well-being of the: many 
are often sacrificed to the arbitrary 
wil] and power of the few, yet, in the 
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end, that the cause of universal justice 
shall triumph: and that kings will at 
last be taught the lesson which many 
of them are so unwilling to learn, that 
the surest foundation of a throne is 
the liberty of the subject, and the 
brightest ornament of a monarch’s 
crown, the love and confidence of his 
people. ; 

In a moral point of view, his cha- 
racter will be seen to still greater per- 
fection: the darker the night of ad- 
versity that surrounds him, the bright- 
er will he shine,—as the beacon to 
the shipwrecked mariner, guiding him 
to the haven of security. The ordi- 
nary trials and disappointments of 
life raise no murmurs in bis placid 
bosom. Impressed with the conscious-. 
ness of having done all that he was 
capable of doing to avert the cala- 
mnities incident to this imperfect state 
of existence, his conscience can acquit 
him of blame, while his better judg- 
ment will not allow him (an atom in 
the wide universe) to charge the Au- 
thor of his being, and the best judge 
of his actions, with partiality or neg- 
lect. Instead of calling the wisdom 
of the Deity in question, for withhold- 
ing from him the several benefits and 
indulgences which he has granted to 
those who seem to be the more fa- 
voured children of his bounty, he 
looks around upon the multitudes of 
his fellow mortals in distress, and 
feels gratefal that he is not visited 
with the heavier calamities of those 
who have greater difficulties to con- 
tend with, and who would willingly 
exchange their situations for his own. 

But his character must be viewed 
in the light of religion, to be seen in 
its full perfection. He regards this 
life only as a preparatory state of be- 
ing: as the traveller puts up with the 
inconveniences of an inn upon the 
road, well knowing that he shall make 
no long stay to experience them, and 
only looking forward to the end of his 
journey, when he shall reach his fa- 
ther’s -house in safety, have every 
want supplied, and every wish grati- 
fied. The different sects and parties 
of the religious world he neither ap- 
proves of nor condemns. He has 
made choice of one system to follow, 
and if he has erred in his choice, he 
can appeal to the grand test of his 
own conscience for the purity of his 
motives; to those who differ from him 
in his creed, he extends the hand of 
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charity and good will, and hates no 
man for the difference of his opinion. 
His universal philanthropy and bene- 
volence adorn and cheer the sphere in 
which he moves, shedding a mild and 
softened radiance around him, which 
even the infidel must admire, and the 
bigot envy. His sun shines the 
brighter towards its setting, gilding 
the dark cloud that may hover round 
him with the bright tints of his de- 
parting glory: the light of reveaied 
religion dispels the darkness of the 
tomb, hope points to immortality, and 
faith anticipates the joys prepared for 
him. When the summons for his re- 
moval passes the court of heaven, and 
the awful messenger stands before 
him, he is still resigned to the will of 
his Maker, death is deprived of its 
sting, and the grave loses its victory. 
“* ______________. He cannot go 

Where universal love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns, 


From — evil still educing good, 
And better thence, and better still, 
In infinite progression.” 


Such a man as this must surely be 
admired, and ought to be imitated. 


J. WRIGHT. 
Bermondsey, Oct. 29, 1823. 
= 


POETRY. 





CHRISTMAS. 


On Him who sits upon th’ eternal throne, 
Swaying the sceptre of the universe, 

The once neglected babe of Bethlehem, 

The once afflicted man of Galilee, 

My sool is musing; for the day revered, 

On which we celebrate his lowly birth, 
Approaches amid winter’s gloomy train, 

A scatterer of joy. Methought I slept, 

And had a dream, wherein I found myself 
Upon the bank of time’s long rolling river, 
Back carried many ages,—even as far 

As that last eve, which, as it died away, 

Gave place to the bright era, Christian called, 
Blest under which, we live. The deep repose 
Of slumbering midnight held pre-eminence : 
No sound intraded on the solemn calm, 

Save where the watchful shepherd held dis- 


course, 

Beguiling, with his fellows, the dull hours. 
Imagination, on her silent wing, 

Lifted my spirit from her — hannts, 
Soaring sublime amid the sans-lit spheres, 
Till, as I deemed, anigh the portals bright 
Of heaven’s felicity. I sadden paused ; 
For, issuing from its wide-anfolded gates, 
While harmony celestial breathed around, 
Anu host of seraphim, with shouts of joy, 
Barst on my wondering sight !—While thus J 


paused, : 
My busy thought, ixquiring “« Whither tend 
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This heavenly troop rejoicing? to what world, 
Amid the vast innumerable globes 

Of bright creation, do they wing their flight?” 
Backward my timid spirit bade retire ; 

Till having marked, anseen, the legion pass, 
Far in the rear, like Peter, followed I, 

But a more glorious (umalt. 


Thro’ fields of space, immeasurably broad, 

While worlds approached, like moments swift, 
and fled ; 

My baffled fancy ever and anon 
Seeking to fix on some unsinning world, 
For which the glorious messengers were bound, 
We shot along more rapid than the light. 
At length glad wonder brightened in my sight, 
As on it grew this lower world of our’s. 
Yes ; on no other than this earthly ball 
The high commission found a resting-place. 


For man the gracious errand was designed ; 
But his sagacity would ne’er have guessed, 
To whom, or how, its import was revealed. 
Not, from a Sinai’s brow, in flame-lit thunder- 


ings, 

To a mighty nation gathered at its base : 

Not from the midst of noon-eclipsing blaze, 

T’ assembled chiefs, and kings, and mighty 
ones ; 

Nor even to prophets, conversant with heaven; 

Bat in the silence of that lonely hour, 

When midnight shrinks from her unstable 
throne, 

To hinds, recumbent near their fleecy charge. 


Here lay the hind, reclining on his hand, 
There, on a hillock green, his fellow leaned, 
And by the upward eye, and pointing crook, 
You might perceive their converse drew its 
strength 

From that strange star, which lately tracked 
the heavens. 

‘ Sure some event uncommon it predicts! 

‘ Unlike the comet, that, with fearfal grin, 

‘ Speaketh of desolation and of wo, 

« It wears a pleasing aspect, seems to smile, 

‘ And say, I am the harbinger of good.’ 

Thus far the shepherd—when at once from 
heaven, 

Flashed on his eye a ray, like that which meets 

The duangeoned prisoner, when deliverance 
comes! 

For in the upper air, in ambient light, 

The angel of the Lord descended swift, 

Dispreading brightness like a sudden day. 

@¥F ear not,’ he said, in voice as mild and soft 

As Charity’s when comforting distress, 

‘ Fear not, ye shepherds, it is not in wrath 

‘ I come, the messenger of angry heaven; 

‘ Not as the eagle pouncing on his prey 

* Come I in terrors: then had tempests marked, 

* And —_ strown my path, and this 
bright blaze, 

‘ That now enlightens, would have blasted you. 

* Commissioned by Jehovah, I descend 

‘ To ope the sluices, and let flow a stream 

* Of joy and gladuess, which shall onward roll, 

« Til the glad tidings every nation reach. 

‘ This wondrous day, in David's city born, 

‘ A Saviour, who is Christ the Rank, is come. 

« And this shall guide you: ye shall find the babe, 

* Nopampered son of earth, on all sides screened 

‘ With curtained costliness, aud kingly P3 

‘No prince of this world; but in swaddli 
clothes, 
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© On the hard besam of a manger laid.’ 
He spoke, and straight the heavenly host ap- 


peared, 

Who meanwhile had invisible remained. 
Their leader ended, they, in mortal sight, 
And mortal ears, their anthem loud began 
* Glory to God,—be shouted from the skies ! 
* Glory to God,—be echoed back to heaven! 

* Peace, smiling peace, terrestrial be her home! 
* For grace divine hath found her way to man!’ 


The morn, that ushered in the jabilee; 
The trump, that bade the want-worn son de- 


man 

Th’ estate his sire had squandered, and the 
slave, 

The freedom, former wastefulness had lost, 

Produced not such delight, ne’er winged with 


spee 
More-willing feet,than this sweet song inspired. 
The angelic choir not Jong had sought their 
ven, 
Ere their announcement was confirmed divine. 
The = found, indeed, the new-born 
be ; 


No pampered son of earth, on all sides screened 
With curtained costliness, and kingly pomp; ° 
Ne prince of this world ; but, in swaddling- 


clothes, 
On the hard bosom of a manger laid. 
* 7 = sd ce * om 
Dec. 1, 1821. J. M. G. 
— 


THE PROPHECY OF NEREUS. 


When Paris from the Spartan shore, 

The charming _ in triumph bore, 
To him by Venus giv’n ; 

His course prophetic Nereus broke, 

Thas, by Minerva’s counsel, spoke 
Th’ avenging will of heav’n:— 


«* Thon, whom the Parce did decree, 

Of Priam’s ancient realms should’st be 
The scourge—the overthrow ;— 

Shalt of the Bloody scenes partake, 

Thou author of thy country’s fate, 
That from this theft will flow ! 


“ In vain the dame thy fleet transports ; 

Whom to protect, the Grecian courts 
In solemn oath are bound : 

Assembled, see their forces meet, 

Choose Agamemnon for their chief, 
And Troja’s wall surround. 


** Behold, to fight the troops proceed, 

See forward rush the foaming steed, 
On thy destruction bent: 

Pallas, with warlike mien appears, 

Her egis waves, her crest she rears, 
Thy pref’rence to resent! 


«“ T’ excite the princes on to war, 
Lo! vengefal Juno in her car, 

By fav'rite peacocks drawn : 
See: yonder, see the fun’ral fires; 
The victims to thy lewd desires— 

A countless number grown! 

“ Ta vain, within thy chamber, far 
‘ From all the horrid din of war,’ 
od ear thou — to hide: 
arin 4 harp, am’rous lays, 
With which the fair thou striv’st to please, 
Shall soon be laid aside. 





« See! b Nestor, deep-skill’d sage, 
And ‘Ajax, fr'd with ea rage, . 
Alarm the Trojans’ fears! 
Tydides takes an active part, 
And sly Ulysses, by whose art 
Achilles fierce appears ! 


‘ In vain, with pride, when closely press’d, 
Shall Cytherea swell thy breast, 
And cause thy hopes t’abound : 
Though Menelaas she compel 
To leave thee, when abonat to fell 
Thy body to the ground ; 


“ Yet, know, adalterer! thou shalt die, 
And prove (Enone’s prophecy, 
Which she to thee made known : 
To cut the thread Atropos stands, 
When, from the son of Pzan’s bands, 
The fatal dart is thrown! 


“ Like as a timid stag, pursued 

By hungry wolves, in quest of food, 
Through terror is betray’d : 

So shall thy boasted courage fail ; 

So shalt thoa not thy fear conceal, 
But fall, like him, dismay’d. 


“¢ And though Patroclus’s warm friend, 
Awhile the city’s fate suspend, 
Of this be thou assur’d : 
Heaven hath decreed, and cannot lie, 
‘ That Troy in Grecian flames shall die, 
And Helen be restor’d.’ ” 


Dartmouth, 1824, 
Vide Horat. lib. 1, od. 15.—Hom. 11.—Ovid. 


Met.—Virg. Ain., &c.—or, Lempriere’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary. 


J. B. STONELAKE. 


i 


THE DISTRACTED BARD. 
BY JOHN GORTON. 


Who can this be, on whom the direst curse 

That ever misery in this world bestow’d 

Has set its seal? Alas! the Bard it is; 

Whom disappointment and undue neglect 

Have thus redac’d. His rade dishevell’d 
tresses, 

Wild as his wo, unseemly hang around him ; 

And his forsaken lyre lies disregarded. 

How vacant is bis look ! his cheek bow wan! 

What incoherent sentences proceed 

Forth from his lips, void of all sense and 
matter, 

Low murmuring, like the sound of distant 


waters, 
That roll abruptly down a ledge of rocks. 
What mournfal cause has this sad change 


effected ?— 
Him, te whom genius had the power imparted 
ind, and please while he in- 


T’instruct m 

structed ; 
Into whose fertile mind, nature had pour’d 
The flood of wisdom, in no common stream ; 
Whose’ province high it might have been, 


tanfold 

The deeds of kings, th’ illustrious acts of 
heroes ; 

(How dark, how intricate, is destiny ,) 

Had fate consign’d, in a low occupation 

To drudge incessant, till no longer able 
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To brook employ so base, so uncongenial — 

With his best bopes, and Pade up to despair, 

Life’s bitterest foe! A sudden frenzy darted 

Like an impetuous whirlwind on his brain, 

Absorb’d his faculties, and dim’d his soul. 

To what high flights might once his muse have 
tow’r’ 


But penary his noblest wishes bounded ; 

Oh! with what ecstasy he could have fill’d 
His hearers, had his mind been disengag’d 
From earthly care ; but now disorder'd lies 
His harp untan’d, mute as himself, inglorious, 
Never to know sweet sounds of concord more. 


—_ 


TO JEMIMA, 
ON HER BIRTHDAY, AT THE AGE OF 21. 


PERMIT, my Jemima, the strains of my lyre, 
Esteem and affection alone can inspire,— 
I wish not to flatter, I hate the vile part, 
Bat offer the wishes and pray’rs of ny heart. 


Though flown have your years as a tale that is 
told, 

Some parts ofthe story your ye Fiager: hold; 

Some scenes on the heart so indelibly placed, 

Instruction may seal, that shall ne’er be erased. 


This day so eventful—the age you've attain’d, 

Is an era—a chapter—an emi gain’d ; 

It stands as a beacon, whose blaze says, “ Be- 
neath r 

Are rocks and rough breakers, and onward is 
death.” 





How devious our life, and how mix’d are our 
ears 
with joys, and with griefs, and with hopes, 
and with fears ; 
Like plants springing up of ephemeral bloom, 
We stretch our frail limbs, and then sink to 
the tomb. 


While death round us flutters, till anguish 
and grie 

Steal e’en the short joys of a life that’s so 

While relatives feave us, and gapes the dark 
tomb, 

We'll not linger here, bat press on to our home. 

As softly and placid as glides the smooth 
stream, 

That rills o’er the sand, and reflects the moon- 


™ > 
As soft as the sentiments in your own mind, 
So fair and so lovely, so chasten’d and kind. 


Thas soft may your months and your years 
glide away, 

_ Not a cloud to obscure your meridian day ; 

When noon shall recede, and at evening’s last 


beam, 
May the light of religion more vividly gleam. 


And when the last moment of parting is nigh, 
When quivers the pulse, and when closes the 


eye, 

Mortality’s visions have passed—you shall 
shine 

Mid’ eternity’s glories, no more to decline. 





Revisw.—A Biographical Portraiture 
of the late Rev. James Hinton, M.A. 


astor of a ational Church in. 
the City of Oxford. By his Son, 
John Howard Hinton, M.A. Pastor 


of a Baptist Church at Reading. 8vo. 
pp. 398. London. Holdsworth. 1824. 


In the, countenance of Mr. Hinton, 
which appears in a portrait prefixed 
to this volume, a physiognomist, we 
conceive, would easily discover strong 
indications of discriminating acate- 
ness, much vigour of intellect, with a 
firmness of resolution, that common 
difficulties could not subdue. Such, 
at least, were the impressions made 
upon our minds before we had perus- 
ed a single chapter; and, although 
we do not profess ourselves to be pro- 
ficients in the school of Lavater, we 
think that an examination of this bio- 
graphical portraiture will furnish evi- 
dence that our conjectures have not 
been misapplied. 

In the work before us, the Rev. 
John Howard Hinton professes to 
give a biographical sketch of his late 
father ; and, although, from the rela- 
tion which subsisted between the par- 
ties, we had anticipated many strokes 
of partiality, yet we think, on the 
whole, that it is written with much 
fairness. Without doubt, the late 
Mr. Hinton’s life is placed in an ami- 
able light, but, from the evidence ad- 
duced, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that it was highly deserving of 
the memorial which it has obtained, 
The account of his conversion to God, 
taken chiefly from his own papers, is 
clear, satisfactory, and instructive; 
and the numerous quotations from his 
diary plainly shew, that he walked in 
close communion with God, and had 

work of the ministry, and the wel- 
are of souls commi' to his care, 
much at heart. 

The life of Mr.Hinton does not abound 
with, what may be called, remarkable 
incidents. His labours were confined 
to a limited sphere, which could 
scarcely furnish any thing like variety 
in the field of active exertions, where 
he, 

** Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 

Parsued the noiseless tenor of his way.” 
It is, however, enlivened by varia- 
tions and anecdotes, suggested by 
passing events, through which we are 
introduced to diversified scenes; hence 
that monotony is prevented, which, 
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serene 


from his located situation, might 
otherwise be naturally expected. 

To the education of his children, 
Mr. Hinton seems to have paid parti- 
cular attention, and the efiects of his 
parental care were conspicuous in 
their several deportments. His soli- 
citude for their spiritual and eternal 
welfare is apparent from the entries 
which he made in his journals, from 
his watchful anxiety to preserve them 
from the moral contamination to which 
youth is too commonly exposed, and 
from his letters to them, when, being 
at a distance, occasions called for the 
exercise of his pen. 

Mr. Hinton was of the Baptist per- 
suasion, but the observance of this 
rite, he never appears to have consider- 
ed as essential to salvation; and even 
when opportunities offered for the re- 
commendation of this particular branch 
of his creed, the written word of God 
was the primary source whence he di- 
rected inquirers to seek for informa- 
tion. Other works he, indeed, occa- 
sionally put into their hands, when 
doubts arose on disputable points; 
but these he introduced as subordi- 
nate to the sacred scriptures, from 
the serious perusal of which, he alone 
estimated conviction. 

In visiting some malefactors under 
sentence of death, he was made parti- 
cularly useful; and to one named Da- 


vis, who was executed in March, 1805, | S ! 
| ous passages of scripture considered ; 


anaccountis preserved that is remark- 
ably interesting. To another; named 
Bennett, whose sentence was com- 
muted into transportation for life, he 
freely spoke of the things of God. 
This man appears to have been re- 
markably ignorant, having never 
heard of the ten commandments ; and 
although no satisfactory evidence < 
his conversion appeared, he took le 

of his country manifesting some pleas- 
ing indications of an enlightened mind. 

a 


Review.—An Essay on Baptism, being 
an Inquiry into the Meaning, Form, 
and Extent of that Ordinance. By 
Grenville Ewing, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Glasgow. With an Appendiz, 
$c. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 
pp- 257. London. Baynes & Son. 
1824. 


Tuis watery subject has long deluged 
the Christian church, and, in the nu- 
merous discussions to which it has 
given birth, has unhappily kindled 


| clusion, and appendix.” 





more unholy fires, than it has ever 
quenched. Both those who advocate 
infant baptism, and those who con- 
tend for the administration of the rite 
only to adults, admit, that neither is 
essential to salvation; though were 
we to form our judgment from the 
fierceness with which they engage in 
combat, we should conclude, that the 
controversy involved in its issues the 
final destiny of the human race. 
Happily, however, the preceding 
remarks are not applicable to all who 
have dipped their pens in the bap- 
tismal font. Many among them have 
conducted their researches with a be- 
coming Christian spirit, without sub- 
stituting dogmas for reasoning, or be- 
traying an intolerant bitterness to- 
wards others, while pursuing their la- 
borious investigations. Of this de- 
scription is the essay now under con- 
sideration. The author, indeed, seems 
uniformly conscious that he has taken 
his stand upon a rock, from which he 
cannot be dislodged by any assailant; 
and hence his language partakes of 
confidence without ostentation, and 
his sentiments are delivered with 
boldness untinctured with asperity. 
In the author’s enumeration of the 
subjects which pass under his view, 
the following particulars are distinctly 
noticed :—‘ Introduction, explanation 
of terms ; meaning and form of the or- 
dinance ; objections raised from vari- 


interpretation of the word baptism by 
the Greeks, miscellaneous remarks on 
the hypothesis of immersion, extent 
of the administration of baptism, con- 
Under the 
above heads Mr. Ewing places the 
numerous topics, which on this sub- 
ject have so long agitated the contro- 
versial world; and it cannot be de- 
nied even by those who may dissent 
from his conclusions, that he has eve- 
ry where displayed a vast fund of 
learning, and collected together a 
mass of evidence that will not easily 
be overturned. . 

To those who wish to know with 
precision the author’s particular views 
of scriptural baptism, the following 
short paragraph cannot fail to prove 
satisfactory :— 

“« What then do I conceive to be the sorip- 
tural form of the ordinance of baptism? It is 
the pouring out of water from the hand of the 
baptizer on the turned up face of the baptized. 
This I conceive to be the only scriptural mode 
of administering the ordinance.”—p. 18. 
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In that portion of the volume before 
us which treats of the extent of the 
administration of Baptism, the author 
considers the distinct claims both of 
adults and infants to this Christian 
rite, founded on an appeal to the sa- 
cred scriptures. The passages which 
have a bearing on the subject, he 
examines with much acuteness, and 
draws from the whole one general in- 
ference, that, although the ordinance, 
under given circumstances, includes 
adults, it embraces infants with many 
distinguished peculiarities. It can- 
not, however, be dissembled, that Mr. 
E. seems to hesitate, in extending sal- 
vation to all infants, for on this point 
his creed is evidently at variance with 
his humanity. In a note appended to 
page 183, we find the following re- 
mark :—* After all, thus much is cer- 
tain, that some infants now under the 
gospel belong to God’s kingdom, and 
have him for their God; and this will 
be sufficient for my present purpose.” 

The manner in which this essay is 
written, notwithstanding the fund of 
information which it contains, is, on 
the whole, more critical than popular; 
and its reasonings and conclusions 
will appear more convincing to those 
who trace etymologies, distinguish 
roots, and recollect the uses to which 
certain words have been applied by 
ancient authors, than to the common 
reader, whose inquiries are less pro- 
found. But independently of these 
considerations, the mode of argumen- 
tation which the author adopts, hav- 
ing once settled the groundwork, will 
be sufficiently clear and intelligible 
amply to repay the acute but unlearn- 
ed reader, for perusing the pages of 
this volume. 


secrrert +etet oer 


In these little compositions, we, 
however, perceive some bright corus- 
cations of thought, some strong ema- 
nations of intellect, some splendid 
sparklings of genius. The energy is 
vigorous, but evanescent: it shires 
for a moment, excites our attention, 
and while we admire, it disappears. 
As a specimen, we give the following 
stanzas to Tasso :— 

“ O Tasso! thou torrent of heaven, 

Whose waters were healih to mankind, 

In the world’s fairest wilderness riven 

Through its en of beauty to wind! 
Though ceas’d from Italia’s clime 

Thy once sweetly-murmuring strife, 
= spirit still onward with time 

ills with flowers the low desert of life. 
“ Though the flap of the vulture, that hovers, 

O’er the light of the planderer’s spear, 
Hath silenc’d the song of thy lovers, 

Who wail o’er thy desolate bier ;— 

Though the waves to their gondolas moan 

That the sound of thy harp is forgot ; 

Still, wherever thy footsteps are known, 

Thy laurels o’ershadow the spot.”—p. 9. 
a 
Revitw.—Persuasives to Early Piety: 

Third Edition. By G. Pike. PP. 

267. London. R. Baynes. 

WHENa book falls into our hands, that 
contains, in large print, a stream of 
text running through a field of mar- 
gin, we are always led to peruse it 
with suspicion, and in general we 
have found catch-penny somewhere or 
other lurking in its pages. In such 
cases, the author seems to say to his 
customers, ‘‘ My compositions are too 
precious to be dealt out with a liberal 
hand; their merit will give them cir- 
culation, and every one knows that 
what is far-fetched and dearly pur- 
chased, is fit for ladies.” Many works 
of this description daily issue from the 
press, of which the following is the 

ccurate history :—‘‘ they were born; 


. 
Review.—Poems and Poetical Trans appeared sickly, though magnificently 


lations. By Samuel Gower. pp. 48. 
London, Simpkin § Marshall. 1824. 


Wuen the reader is informed that 
this pamphlet contains fifty-seven ar- 
ticles, he need not be told that each 
poem is very short, and that the cha- 
racter of the whole is highly miscella- 
neous. In her numerous, but short, 
excursions, the muse of Mr. Gower re- 
minds us of a flying-fish, which mounts 
into the aerial regions, and continues 
its flight until its wings get dry, then 
dips into the ocean, and with reno- 
vated vigour, renews its efforts in the 
ambient element. - : 
No. 72.—VoL. VIL 
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dressed ; and died in their infancy.” 
These remarks, however, will not 
apply to the little volume before us. 
It is closely printed on a small clear 
type, and the page exhibits nothing 
more than a reasonable margin. The 
price also is very moderate, being no 
more than two shillings, although 
there is a sufficient number of words 
to fill two or three volumes of a certain 
class, at five or six shillings each. 
This circumstance speaks much in 
favour of the author, who cannot be 
suspected of attempting to levy con~ 


| tributions on the public. 
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This book contains twenty-three 
‘chapters, to each of which is prefixed 
a syllabus of its contents, all bearing 
on the same point, and holding out 
persuasives to early piety. Through 
every chapter there is an earnestness 
in the author’s manner, which con- 
vinces us that he is sincere. His ex- 
postulations are drawn from various 
sources, the origin of which may be 
easily traced to the great fountain of 
revelation, the truths of which are 
illustrated by numerous incidents 
taken from historical facts, and anec- 
dotes, which the lives of different 
individuals have supplied. 

The language is simple and perspi- 
cuous, as destitute of pedantry, as it 
is devoid of ornament, the writer hav- 
ing been evidently more intent upon 
his important subject, than concerned 
about the raiment which it should 
wear. Those who read this book in 
the hope of finding amusement, will 
certainly be disappointed, while such 
as sincerely inquire, why they should 
devote their days to God, will find 
much gratification, by discovering 
reasons and motives which had been 
previously unobserved. Works of 
this kind are of real utility, not to 
theological speculators, but to the 
youth of both sexes who inquire, 
** what must I do to be saved?” 


————— 


Review.—Tales from Afar. By a 
Clergyman, lately resident Abroad. 
12mo. pp. 241. London. Westley. 
1824. 


Tuese tales have certainly a moral 
tendency, but they carry the marks of 
fiction inevery page. The author has 
a good command of language, and 
well knows how to turn his expres- 
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Review.— Letters, in mo we a 
Mother at Home to her Children at 
School, pp. 88. London. 
Westley. 


18mo. 
1824. 


THERE is much pleasing simplicity in 
these letters; they inculcate plain 
truth in language adapted to the 
minds of children, for whose use they 
are designed. The lines are unem- 
barrassed, and the words are quite 
familiar, and the whole is written in a 
strain that. no child of seven years 
old, of a tolerable capacity, can mis- 
understand. The letters are very 
short, and, might easily be committed 
to memory by the pupil, The writer 
well knows how to adapt her style to 
her subject, and to the comprehension 
of children; and it is doubtful if the 
same thoughts could have been ex- 
pressed in fewer words in prose, than 
they now occupy in rhyme. Tender- 
ness, good advice, and plain sense, are 
alike conspicuous in every epistle. 
I 


Review.—The Gipsies ; a Narrative of 
several Communications with that Peo- 
ple:—the Duty of Christians to at- 
tempt their Conversion, §c. pp. 48. 
London. Baldwin and Co. 


Tuts pamphlet has an imposing title- 
page, and the subject is both impor- 
tant and interesting. The author, it 
appears, paid three visits to a camp 
of these fugitives, spoke to them on 
the condition of their souls, was kindly 
received, listened to with earnestness, 
and his instructions were. accepted 
with lively emotions of gratitude. He 
states the number of gipsies in this 
kingdom to be about 40,000, and points 
them out as objects every way enti- 
tled to missionary benevolence. He 


sions to the most favourable acoennupthinks that serious prejudices haye 


so far as his scanty materials wi 

allow. Hehas learnt the art of dress- 
ing up trifles in gay attire, and of 
giving an artificial interest to subjects 
that have taken the benefit of the 
insolventact. His ingenuity is chiefly 
displayed, not in making his book 
contain hisincidents, but in contriving 
to make the incidents hold out to fill 
his pages. His performance resem- 


bles the conduct of a man who would 
put a coach-and-six in motion, with 
postilions, footmen, and attendants in 
splendid liveries, to carry a pincush- 
ion. In both cases the equipage is 
more important than the charge. 


been entertained against them, and so 
far as his observations extended, he 
views them as ready to receive the 
truths of Christianity. 


Ee 
MILTON ON EDUCATION, 


Havine, in col. 969, inserted a reply, 
by L. Man, to aquery on “ the Utility 
of learning Greek and Latin,” which 
had been previously proposed, the 
following extract from Milton’s Trac- 
tate on Education, has been handed 
to us by a judicious friend, whose 
communications we highly esteem, as 
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having a strong bearing on the point 
in question :— 

“ The end, then, of learning is, to 
repair the ruins of our first parents, 
by regaining to know God aright, and 
out of that knowledge, to love him,— 
to imitate him,—to be like him as we 
may the nearest, by possessing our 
souls of trae virtae, which being 
united to the heavenly grace of faith, 
makes up the highest perfection. Bat 
because our understanding cannot, in 
this body, found itself bat on sensible 
things, nor arrive so clearly at the 
knowledge of God and things invisi- 
ble, as by orderly conning over the 
visible and inferior creature ; the same 
method is necessarily to be followed 
in all discreet teaching. And seeing 
every nation affords not experience 
and tradition enough for all kind of 
learning, therefore we are chiefly 
taught the languages of those people 
who have, at any time, been most in- 
dustrious after wisdom; so that lan- 
guage is but the instrument conveying 
to us things useful to be known. And 
though a linguist should pride bimself 
to have all the tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, as 
well as the words and Lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed 
a learned man, as any yeoman or 
tradesman competently wise in his 
mother dialect only. 

** Hence appear the many mistakes 
which have made learning generally 
so unpleasing and so unsuccessful ; 
first, we do amiss to spend seven or 
eight years, merely in scraping toge- 
ther so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise, 
easily and delightfully, in one year. 
And that which casts our proficiency 
therein so much behind, is our time 
lost, partly in too oft idle vacancies 
given both to schools and universities ; 
partly in a preposterous exaction, 
forcing the empty wits of children to 
compose themes, verses, and orations, 
which are the acts of riper judgment, 
and the final work of a head filled by 
long reading and observing, with ele- 
gant maxims and copious inventions. 
These are not matters to be wrung 
from poor striplings, like blood out of 
the nose, or the plucking of untimely 
fruit; besides the ill habit whith they 
get of wretched barbarizing against 
the Latin and Greek idiom, with their 
untutored Anglicisms, odious to be 


read, yet not to be avoided withont a 
well continued and judicious convers- 
ing among pure authors digested, 
which they scarce taste: whereas, if 
after some preparatory grounds of 
speech, by their certain forms, got 
into memory, they were led to the 
raxis thereof in some chosen short 
k, lessoned thoroughly to them, 
they might then forthwith proceed to 
learn the substance of good things 
and arts in due order, which would 
bring the whole language quickly into 
their power. This I take to be the 
most rational and most profitable way 
of learning languages, and whereby 
we may best hope to give account to 
God, of our youth spent herein. 
“And for the usual method of 
teaching arts, I deem it to be an old 
error of universities, not yet well re- 
covered from the scholastic grossness 
of barbarous ages, that instead of be- 
ginning with the most easy, (as those 
be such as are most obvious to the 
sense,) they present their young un- 
cultivated novices, at first coming, 
with the most intellective abstractions 
of logic and metaphysics, so that they, 
having but newly left those grammatic 
flats and shallows, where they stuck 
unreasonably to learn a few words 
with lamentable construction, and 
now on the sudden transported under 
another climate, to be tossed and tur- 
moiled with their unballasted wits, in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of con- 
| troversy, do, for the most she grow 
into hatred and contempt of learning, 
mocked and deluded all this while 
with ragged notions and babblements, 
while they expected worthy and de- 
lightful knowledge, till poverty or 
youthful years call them importunate- 
ly their several ways, and hasten 
em, with the sway of friends, either 
to an ambitious and mercenary, or ig- 
norantly zealous divinity; some al- 
lured to the trade of law, groundin 
their purposes, not on the praden 
and heavenly contemplation of justice 
and equity, which was never taught 
them, but on the promising and pleas- 
ing thoughts of litigious terms, fat 
contentions, and pow fees ; others 
betake them to state affairs with souls 
so unprincipled in virtue and true 
generous breeding, that flattery and 
court-shifts, and tyrannous aphorisms, 
appear to them the highest points o 
wisdom ; instilling thetr barren hearts 


U 





with a conscientious slavery ; if, as P 
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rather think, it be notfeigned. Others, 
lastly, of a more delicious and airy 
spirit, retire themselves, (knowing no 
better) to the enjoyments of ease and 
laxary, living out their days in feast 
and jollity; which indeed is the wisest 
and the safest course of all these, un- 
less they were with more integrity un- 
dertaken.—And these are the errors, 
and these are the fruits of mispending 
our prime youth at the schools and 
universities as we do, either in learn- 
ing mere words, or such things chiefly 
as were better unlearned.” 
a 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF THE 
DEAD LANGUAGES, 


Mr. Epirtor. 

$ir,—It has always been my opinion, 
and the opinion of those who have 
thought deeply on the subject, that 
an acquaintance with the learned 
languages is productive of consider- 
able mental advantages to persons in 
any situation of life, even where the 
knowledge of them is not imperatively 
required. It was, therefore, with no 
small degree of astonishment, that I 
read in your number for October, col. 
969, a letter denying the above in toto. 
With all due deference to the superior 
ingenuity and abilities of your corre- 
spondent, permit me to state, that the 
perusal of hisletter has rather strength- 
ened than altered my former opinion 
on this subject. 

A man in business, however numer- 
ous his avocations, or however intense 
the application that is required in the 
prosecution of it may be, has never- 
theless some moments of relaxation, 
some time that can be spared from his 
mecessary occupation. Can this, I 
ask, be more advantageously, or more 
profitably employed, than in reading 
the writings of the ancient bards and 
philosophers in the very language in 
which they were composed? The 
principal part of them are, I will 
allow, elegantly and excellently trans- 
lated; but his mind must be very 
little exalted, who can prefer to ac- 
quire by the labours of others, that 
which he can procure, with so much 
facility, by exercising his own in- 
dustry. 

Although we do know as much as 
the Greeks and Romans, and even our 
own immediate ancestors, yet are we 
. to suffer ourselves, by neglecting the 
ewtivation of what we have acquired, 





to become as barbarous as we origi- 


nally were? Certainly not,—for as 
knowledge increases, so does power ; 
and as literature finds its way among 
the lower classes of society, barbarity 
vanishes, and civilization increases. 

Pedantry is not so closely allied to 
classic literature, nor is a knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin authors so ne- 
cessarily attended by an ignorance of 
our vernacular tongue, as your corre- 
spondent seems to imagine. Far from 
being ignorant of these languages, our 
best authors have evinced, both in 
their conversation and writings, their 
perfect knowledge of them: the di- 
vine Addison, the prince of English 
prose writers, was no mean scholar; 
nor was that apotheosised poet, Mil- 
top, unacquainted with the graces of 
the authors of antiquity. 

I am, at the same time, well aware, 
that if the study of these languages be 
carried to excess, it becomes highly 
pernicious, and the consequences of it 
are as injurious as your correspondent 
imagines. It will clash with more 
necessary occupations, and interfere 
with that which nothing ought to be 
suffered to obstruct. But there is an 
essential difference between a simple 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and a study of them carried 
to excess. The former will prove a 
source of pleasure, while the latter 
will be productive of misery and 
penury. No man, as Dr. Johnson 
very justly observes, can know more 
than one thing thoroughly ; he may be 
acquainted with many others: Soitis 
with the Greek and Latin languages ; 
an acquaintance with them expands 
the mind, and fits a man for any com- 
pany which he may be called upon to 
enter; whilst he who has passed his 
life in the acquirement of one thing, 
is justly regarded as an ignorant 
blockhead, who has only learned that 
with which he was obliged to be ac- 
quainted. 

I am, Sir, your most sincere friend, 
and constant reader, 

. S—, junr. 
Lisle-street, October 20th, 1824. 
ee 


ANSWER TO A. QUERY ON ART AND 
SCIENCE, 
Mr. Epiror. 
S1r,—In col. 208, of your present vo- 
Jume, is a query respecting the differ- 
ence between Art and Science. Ifyou 
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think the following answer wil! prove 
satisfactory, I shall be glad for my 
remarks to furnish a column in your 
next number. I am, sir, your’s, re- 
spectfully, T. C——y. 


Old Lane, near Halifax. 





Art and Science are words of familiar 
use, and of great significance; but 
they are not always understood.— 
Philosophers have long laboured to 
explain, and ascertain their import 
and difference. 

To science, there seems to belong 
such things as men may discover by 
the use of sense and reasoning ; suc 
are the laws of nature, the affection 
of bodies, the rules and criteria of 
right and wrong. 

To art, on the other hand, belong 
such things, as mere reason would 
not have attained; things which lie 
out of the direct path of deduction, 
and which require a peculiar cast, or 
turn of mind, to arrive at. 

Those things may be said to belong 
to science, which we only see or per- 
ceive ; which flow from the nature and 
constitution of things, impressed upon 
them by the sole agency of their Au- 
thor; subservient only to his general 
purposes, exclusive of any immediate 
agency or intervention of ours. 


On the contrary, those things be- 
long to art, wherein such science or 
perception is further modified, and 
applied by us to particular purposes 
and occasions of our own. 

The whole, therefore, resolves itself 
into this, that science arises from a 
natural principle, art from an artificial 
one; Or even, as moral matters are 
also in one sense natural, science 
may be said to be of divine original, " 
art of human. 

In fine, science implies something 
founded on self-evident principles, or 
demonstration. But the term art is 
principally used for a collection of 
rules, precepts, inventions, or experi- 
ments. 

The schoolmen define it to be a ha- 
bit of the mind, prescribing rules for 
the production of certain effects. Lord 
Bacon defines it—*“ a proper disposal 
of things of nature by human thought 
and experience, so as to make them 
answer the designs and uses of man- 
kind.” 





——" 


Nature is sometimes free, and mani- 
fests herself in a regular order: some- 
times in that which is irregular and 
disorderly ; at other times she is fa- 
shioned and subdued by human skill 
and industry; and this last is what 
we call art.—In this sense art stands 
opposed to nature. Art is also used 
for science or knowledge reduced to 
practice. 

Liberal arts, are those that are no- 
ble and ingenious, and in which the 
wind is chiefly employed. Such are, 
poetry, painting, music, grammar, 
rhetoric, &c. 

a 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON POETRY, 
PAINTING, AND MUSIC, 


Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—B. B. asks, col. 688,—“* Which 
may be considered as the most useful, 
and as conveying most instruction to 
mankind, Poetry, Painting, or Music?” 

In reply to this query, I beg Icave 
to present the following lines of our 
immortal Cowper, which occur in his 
“ Table Talk :”— 


“‘I know the mind, that feels indeed the fire 
The mase imparts, and can command the lyre, 
Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeab, 
Whate’er the flame, that others never feel. 

If human woes her soft altention claim, 

A tender sympathy pervades the frame ; 

She poars a sensibility divine 

Along the nerve of every feeling line.” 


And who is there that can holdly 
deny the fact, that of the above three 
enticing modes in which the thoughts 
of man are combined, not one can be 
employed with so much efficacy as 
poetry. Who can read over the beau- 
tiful compositions of Milton, Cowper, 
or Thomson, without a feeling of re- 
verence, which sometimes forms itself 
into awe; while many will hear the 
delightfal choruses of Klopstock, and 
the of Haydn, and view the 
beautiful productions from the pencil 
of a West, and consider them merely 
as an amusement for an idle hour? 
Poetry, on the contrary, is a species 
of writing that nobly speaks to the 
soul, and scarcely ever without leav- 
ing a lasting impression. Hence, how- 
ever useful painting and music may 
be, as making up a valuable part of a 
polished education, poetry has cer- 
tainly the decided pre-eminence. 

W.M.H 


Pa 
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Mr, Fletcher’s Account of Lord Byron’s 
Last Moments. 


“ My master,” says Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘ conti- 
nued his usual custom of riding daily when the 
weather would permit, until the 9th of Apvil. 
Bat on that ill-fated day he got very wet ; and 
on his retarn home his Lordship changed the 
whole of his dress; but he had been too long 
in his wet clothes, and the cold, of which he 
had complained more or Jess ever since we left 

alonia, made this attack be more severely 
felt. Though rather feverish during the night, 
his Lordship slept pretty well, but complained 
in the morning of a pain in his bones and a 
head-ache : this did not, however, prevent him 
from taking a ride in the afternoon, which I 
grieve to say was his last. On bis return, my 
waster said that the saddle was not perfectly 
dry, from being so wet the day before, and ob- 
served that he thought it had made him worse. 
His Lordship was again visited by the same 
slow fever, and I was sorry te perceive, on the 
nevt morning, that his illness pe to be 
increasing. He was very low, and complained 
of not having had any sleep daring the night. 
His Lordship’s appetite was also quite gone. 
I prepared a little arrow-root, of which he took 
three or four spoonfuls, saying it was ver 
‘ood, but could take no more. It was not till 
the third day, the 12th, that I began to be 
alarmed for my master. In all his former colds 
he always slept well, and was never affected 
by this slow fever. I therefore went to Dr. 
rano and Mr. Millingen, the two medical at 
tendants, and inquired minutely into every cir- 
cumstance connected with my master’s present 
illness: both replied that there was no danger, 
and I might make myself perfectly easy on the 
subject, for all would be well in a few days.— 
This was on the 13th. On the following day 
1 found my master in such a state, that I could 
not feel happy without supplicating that he 
would send te Zante for Dr. Thomas. After 
expressing wy fears lest his Lordship should 
get worse, he desired me to consult the doc- 
tors; which I did, and was told there was no 
occasion for calling in any son, as they 
hoped all would be well in a few days.—Here 
I should remark, that his Lordship repeatedly 
said, in the course of the day, he was sure the 
doctors did not understand his disease; to 
which I answered, ‘Then, my Lord, have 
other advice by all means.’—‘ They tell me,’ 
said his Lordship, ‘that it is only a common 
cold, which, you know, I have had a thousand 
times.’-—* 4 ay sure, my Lord,’ said I, ‘ that 
you never bad one of so serious a na@ture.’—* I 
think I never had,’ was bis Lo wer. 
I ony Op my supplications that 
should be sent for, on the 15th, and was again 
assured that my master would be better in two 
or three days. After these confident assur- 
ances, I did not renew my entreaties until it 
was too late. With respect to the medicines 
that were given to my master, I could not 
persuade myself that those of a strong purga- 
tive nature we est adapted for ts com- 
rag re concludi as he had nothing on 
jis stomach, the or t would be to create 
pain: indeed, this must have been the case 
with a person in perfect health. The whole 






nourishuntent taken yy my master, for the last 





ed 


eight days, consisted of a small quantity of 
broth at two or three different times, and two 
spoonfuls of arrow-root on the 18th, the day 
before his death. The first time I heard of 
there being any intention of bleeding his Lord- 
ship was on the 15th, when it was proposed 
by Dr. Brano, but objected to at first by my 
master, who asked Mr. Mellingen if there was 
any very great reason for taking blood ?—The 
latter replied it might be of service, bat added 
that it could be deferred till the next day ;— 
and accordingly my master was bled in the 
right arm, on the evening of the 16th, and a 
pound of blood was taken. I observed at the 
time, that it had a most inflamed appearance. 
“Dr. Brano now began to say he had fre- 
uently urged my master to be bled, bat 
that he always refused. A oe now 
arose about the time that had been lost, and 
the necessity of sending for medical assistance 
to Zante; upon which I was informed, for the 
first time, that it would be of no use, as my 
master would be better, or no more, before the 
arrival of Dr. Thomas. His Lordship con- 
tinned to get worse: but Dr. Bruno said, he 
thoaght letting blood again woald save his 
life; and I lost no time in telling my master 
how necessary it was to comply with the doc- 
tor’s wishes. ‘Vo this he replied by saying, he 
feared they knew nothing about his disorder ; 
and ‘then, stretching out his arm, said, ‘ Here, 
take my arm, and do whatever youlike?’ His 
Lordship continued to get weaker; and on the 
17th be was bled twice in the morning, and 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. The bleeding 
at both times was followed by fainting-fits, 
and he would have fallen down more than once, 
had I not caught him in my arms- In order to 
revent such an accident, J took care not to 
et his Lordship stir without supporting him. 
On this day my master said to me twice, ‘I 
cannot sleep, and you well know I have not 
been able to sleep for more than a week: I 
know,’ added his Lordship, ‘that a man can 
only be a certain time without ‘sleep, and then 
he must go mad, without any one being able 
to save him; and I would ten times sooner 
shoot myself than be mad, for I amr not afraid 
apres am more fit to die than people 
think.” I do not, however, believe that his 
Lordship had any apprehension of his fate till 
the day after, the 18th, when he said, ‘ I fear 
you and Tita will be ill by sitting up constantly 
night and day.’ I answered, ‘ We shall never 
leave your Lordship till you are better.’ As 
~ | master had a slight fit of delirium on the 
16th, I took care to remove the pistols and 
stiletto, which had hitherto been kept at his 
bedside in the night. On the 18th his Lord- 
ship addressed me frequently, and seemed to 
be very mach dissatisfied with his medical 
treatment. I then said, ‘ Do allow to send for 
Dr. Thomas ;’ to which he answered, ‘ Do so, 
bat be quick. I am sorry I did not let you do 
so before, as I am sure they have mistaken my 
disease. Write yourself, for I know tle 
would not like to see other doctors here.’ 
did not lose a moment in obeying my master’s 
orders; and on informing Dr. Bruno and Mr. 
Millingen of it, they said it was very right, as 
they now began to be afraid themselves. On 
returning to my master’s room, his first words 
were,‘ Have you sent ?’—‘ I have, my Lord,’ 
was my answer; upon which he said, ‘ You 
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have done right, for I should like to know 
what is the matter with me.’ 

“ Althoagh bis Lordship did not appear to 
think bis dissolution was so near, [ could per- 
ceive he was getting weaker, every hour, and 
he even began to bave occasional fits of deli- 
rium. He afterwards said,‘I now begin to 
think I am serioasly ill and, in case I should 
be taken off suddenly, I wish to give you 
several directions, which I hope you will be 
particalar in seeing executed.’ I answered I 
would, in case such an event came to pass ; 
but expressed a hope that he would live man 
—- execute them much better than I could, 

o this my muster replied, ‘No, it is now 
nearly over; and then added, ‘I must tell 
you all, withoat losing a moment!’ [I then 
said, ‘Shall I go, my Lord, and feteh pen, ink, 
and paper?’—‘ Oh, my God! no, you will lose 
too much time, and I have it not to spare, for 
my time is now short,’ said his Lordsbip ; and 
immediately after, ‘ Now, pay attention!’ His 
Lordship commenced by saying, ‘ You will be 
provided for.’ I begged him, however, to 
proceed with things of more consequence. He 
then continued, ‘Ob, my poor dear child !—my 
dear Ada! My God! could I but bave seen 
her! Give her my blessing—and my dear sis- 
ter Augusta and ber children ;—and you will 
Fo to Lady Byron, and say tell her every 
thing :—you are friends with her.” His Lord- 
ship appeared to be greatly affected at this 
moment. Here my master’s voice failed him, 
so that [ could only catch a word at intervals; 
bat he kept muttering something very seri- 
ously for some time, and would often raise his 
voice and say,‘ Fletcher, now if you do not 
execute every order which I have given you, 
I will torment you bereafter if possible.’ Here 
I told bis Lordship, in a state of the greatest 
perplexity, that I had not understood a word 
of what he said; to which he replied, * Oh, 
my God! then all is lost, for it is now too 
late! Can it be possible you have not under- 
stood me?’/—‘ No, my Lord,’ said I; ‘bat I 
pray you to try and inform me once more.’— 
* How can I?’ rejoined my master ; ‘ it is now 
too late, and all is over !’—I said, ‘ Not our 
will, but God’s be done !’—and he answered, 
‘ Yes, not mine be done—bat I will try . 
His Lordship did indeed make several efforts 
to speak, but could only repeat two or three 
words at a time—such as, ‘ My wife! my child! 
my sister!—you know all—you must say all— 

ou know my wishes :’ the rest was quite un- 
intelligible. 

«* A consultation was now held (about noon, ) 
when it was determined to administer some 
Peruvian bark and wine. My master had now 
been nine days without any sastenance what- 
ever, except what I have mentioned. With 
the exception of afew words which can — 
interest those to whom they were addressed, 
and which, if required, I shall commanicate to 
themselves, it was impossible to understand 
any thing his Lordship said after taking the 
bark. He expressed a wish to sleep. I at 








one time asked whether I should. call Mr. 
Parry ; to. which he replied,‘ Yes, you may 
call him.’ Mr. Parry desired him to compose 
himself. He shed tears, and apparently sank 
intoaslumber. Mr. Parry went away, expect~- 
ing to find him refreshed on his retarn—bat it 
was the commencement of the lethargy pre 


Lord Byron’s Last Moments.—Gleanings. 
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ceding his death. The last words I heard my 
master atter were at six o’clock on the even- 
ing of the 18th, when he Said, ‘I must sleep 
now ;* upon which he laid down, never to rise 
agaiu !—for he did not move hand or foot dur- 
ing the following twenty-four hours. His 
Lordship appeared, however, to be in a state 
of suffocation at intervals, and hada frequent 
rattling in the throat: on these oceasions I 
called Tita to assist me in raising bis bead, 
and I thought he seemed to get quite stiff. 
The rattling and choaking in the throat took 
place every halt-hoar; and we continued to 
raise his head whenever the fit came on, till 
six o'clock in the evening of the 19th, when I 
saw my master open his eyes and then shut 
them, bat without shewing any symptom of 
in, or moving hand or foot. ‘Oh, my God!” 
exclaimed, ‘I fear his Lordship is gone \’ 
ool! said, 


The Doctors then felt his. pulse, 
Phenomena of the Planets in December.—The 





‘You are right—he is gone!’” 
planet Saturn is-now in a favourable situation 
for observing with the telescope ; his beaatifal 
ring may be seen with a moderately magnifying 
power, but it reqaires a teles of peculiar 
excellence to see any of his satellites. Jupiter 
is some distance ules him, and rises about 8 
o'clock ; his belts and four satellites or moons 
may be distinctly seen with such an instra- 
ment as is sold for 12 or 14 shillings. Venus 
may be seen in the west shortly after sunset; 
her telescopic appearanee, at this time, resem- 
bles the new moon. On the 24th she will pass 
within 43 minutes south of the planet Mars; 
they will set that evening about 7 o’clock. 
ement for smiths.—A cement, often 
used by coppersmiths to lay over the rivets 
and edges of the sheets of copper in large 
boilers, to serve as as an additional security to 
the joinings, and to secure cocks, &c. from 
leaking, is made by mixing pounded quick 
lime with ox’s blood. It mast be applied 
fresh made, as it soon gets hard. If the pro- 
rties of this cement were duly investigated, 
it would probably be found asefal for many 
parposes to which it has never yet been 
plied. It is extremely cheap, and very darab' 
Salt Manure.— The following experiment has 
been witnessed by Mr. Johnson, of Witham, 
Essex, with salt manure, to wheat, on a light 
gravelly soil, after a crop of potatoes, on one 
acre of which a quantity of brined ashes had 
been 5 , containing about two bushels of 
salt, wi any particular effect, except 
where the heap of brined ashes were deposited 
for twelve. hours. The produce of potatoes, 
in that sj allowed, by every n, to 
exceed the quantity obtained from any 
‘ extent in the field; and the 
farexceeded all others in height and 
strength.—And as in the autumn this field was 
sown with wheat, by the drill, this spot afford- 
ed, in 1819, the clearest evidence of the ad- 
vantages of salt manure, extending with nearly 
as great effect to the second crop, as to the 
first ; as the large quantity of wheat, and per- 
fection of the ear, attracted the particular no- 
tice of every farmer by it, which su- 
periority woald have somewhat 
greater, if the surrounding ground had not had 
assistance from the salt ashes put on 
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Diterary Notires. 

Just Published. 

Part V. of the Mechanic’s Oracle, or Arti- 
san’s Complete Laboratory and Workshop. 
Embeilished with 4 highly -finished engravings. 
4to. Price 2s. 

The Tell-Tale, Fireside Companion, and 
Amusing Instractor, with 48 illustrative em- 
bellish its, is now plete in one vol- 8vo. 
Price 12s. 

Remarkable Events in the History of Man; 
consisting of 300 Narratives of the most won- 
derful Adventures, Remarkable Trials, Judi- 
cial Marders, Prison Escapes, Heroic Ac- 
tions, and Astonishing Occurrences, which 
have taken place in Ancient and Modern times. 
By. the Rev. Joshaa Watts, D.D. Rector of 
Welby, Hants. In1 thick vol. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Winter Tales, or European Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, selected from the most eminent 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian authors. 
By Maria Scott, of Grantley Hall, Devonshire. 
Roya! 18mo. 

he Mystery of Godliness, or Directions for 
the attainment of Holiness, founded upon a 
work called the Gospel Mystery of Sanctifica- 
tion, by the late Rev. Walter Marshall. By a 
Layman of the Church of England. 
phoclis Trageedie. Nova editio accurata 
in asum Prelectionem Academicarum et Scho- 
m. 2tom. 10s. boards. 

Thucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco, libri 
ecto. Ad optimorum librorum fidem accurate 
editi. 2tom. 12s. boards. 

Pindari Carmina. Ad optimorum librorum 
fidem accurate edita. 6s. boards. 

An Introductory Key to the Greek Lan- 
guage. Svo. 9s. boards. 

Greek Delectas, for the use of Schools, con- 
sisting of Extracts from Xenophon, with an 
interlineary Translation, on a new plan. Svo. 
Price 2s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Halyburto., 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Da- 
vid Young, Perth. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

The Mourner’s Companion : taining Fla- 
yel’s Token for Mourners—Cecil’s Visit to the 
House of Mourning—Shaw’s Welcome to the 
Plague, Farewell to Life, and The Angelical 
Life. With an Introductory Essay, by Ro- 
bert Gordon, D.D. Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

ar and Sermons of the Rev. John M‘Laa- 
rin. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
John Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Poems, by William Cowper, Esq. With 
an Introdactory Essay, by James Montgome- 
ry. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Christian Martyr, a Tale of the First 
Century. Intended for Youth."18mo. 3s. bds. 

The History of Mary Forbes, the Pious 
Sabbath School Teacher, 18mo. 1s. 6d. hds? 

‘The History of St. Columba, the Apostle of 
the Highlands. By John Smith, DD. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. board 


» 6d. 8. 

Plurality of Offices in the Church of Scot- 
land Examined :—exbibiting a view of their 
history in general, &c. The work also con- 
tains a Review of the whole Controversy re- 














garding the appointment of Principal M‘Far- 
ane to the Inner/High Church of Glasgow. 
By the Rev. Robert Barns. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures 
Asserted ; the Principles of their Composition 
investigated ; and Cbjections to their Divinity 

roved to be unfounded: in Six Lectures, de- 
ivered at Albion Hall, London Wall, by Sa- 
muel Noble. 

The Village Nurse. By the Author of 
“ Margaret Whyte.” Price 1s. or Ls. 6d. bds. 

The Pink Tippet. By the same Aathor. 
Price 6d. 

Waste Not, Want Not. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. Price 6d. 

Agnes Hall; or the Adopted Child. Price 
Is. 6d. half-bound. 

Fatal Pleasure, or Christ the Best Portion. 
Price 6d. 

The Adventures of a Religious Tract. By 
the Rev. R. Cope. Price 6d. 

An Essay on the Obligation of Christians to 
Observe the Lord's Supper Every Lord’s Day. 
By the Rev. I. M. Cramp. 2s. 

The Attorney’s and Solicitor’s Retainer 
Book. 4to. Prices: one quire, half-bound, 
with index, 3s.; two quires, ditto, 4s.; three 
quires, ditto, 5s. 6d. 

Practical Directions for acknowledging and 
levying Fines, for suffering and perfecting 
Common Recoveries, and for drawing, enter- 
ing, and passing the same through the several 
Offices. In Two Parts- By D. Miller, 12mo. 
Price 6s. boards. 

A Practical Epitome and Exposition of the 
whole Stamp Law and Duties. By J. A. He- 
raud.. 6s. 6d. 

The Cambrian Plutarch ; 
moirs of some of the most 
By John Parry, Esq. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Christian's Tehesloteees being a Col- 
lection of Scripture Promises. By William 
Carpenter. 2s. 

Massillon’s Thoughts on different Moral 
and Religious Subjects. By Ratton Morris. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Robert Power. 
2vols. 14s. ; 

Lectures on the Lord's Prayer, &c. By the 
Rev. Luke Booker. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Revelations of the Dead Alive. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Discourse in the way of Instruction by 
Catechisms. By J. Watts, D.D. 

The Hackney Coach and Cabriolet Pocket 
Companion, containing upwards of 7000 Fares 
from the principal Coach-Stands in the Metfo- 
polis, alphabetically arranged. 1s. 

Letters to the Editor of the New Trial of 
the Witnesses. By an Oxford Layman. 


In the Press, &c. 


The Mother's Offering, or Tales in Verse. 
With 62 wood-cuts, and a fine copper-plate 
engraving. 

Scripture Nataral History*of Birds and Ii- 
sects, with reflections, designed forthe Young. 
By Henry Althans. In Monthly Numbers, 
price ‘dd- each, ornamented with superior 
wood-cuts. Part I. will appear on the Ist of 
January, 1825. 
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